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The White Landaulet 
(Gasoline Car) 


A Perfect Equipage for 
Town or Country Use 


Those who prefer the landaulet body to the limousine for fall and 
winter use will find the utmost of style in this type of body in the White 


Landaulet Gasoline Car. 


Everything about it is of the class that appeals at once to people who 
.know and appreciate artistic finish and furnishings. 

The best way to describe it is to say that the usual White Excellence 
has been perfectly expressed in every detail. 


The size of this landaulet is one of its greatest advantages. 

It is easy on tires—is always in commission—threads 
in and out among the larger vehicles of the city without 
tthe usual waiting and delays—is convenient to enter and 
leave—-in short, it is just the car for shopping, theater, call- 
ing and trips to the suburbs. 

You never feel that it is too large when occupying it 
alone nor too crowded when it is filled to capacity. 


The upholstering, in almost any shade or design desired, 
is supplied and guaranteed by us to be the finest possible 
to produce. 

The richest leathers, the handsomest imported broad- 
cloths, cords,. tapes, etc., are the only kinds that meet with 
our approval, hence the only grades used. 

There can be today nothing finer or more efficient than 
the White Gasoline Landaulet. 


The catalog describing it more in detail will be sent on request. 


The White Company, 888 East 79th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


The White === 


Landaulet 
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KRE’S one of our overcoat models made especially for young men; button-through front, three i 
. buttons; form-fitting back. 









It’s certainly as smart a model as you'll ever see. 
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See it wherever our clothes are sold. Our mark in it is your 


guide to quality. The fall Style Book shows many others 
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Hart Schaftiner & Marx 
Good Clothes Makers 
Chicago Boston New York 
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Discounts—Cash and Otherwise 


Not infrequently an advertiser who does not understand the 
Collier plan will ask why Collier’s subscription department offers 
standard books, or portfolios of art prints, in combination with 


the Weekly. 


The Collier Plan 


The answer is that these standard books 
or art prints take the place of the cash 
discount usually allowed by periodicals 
for yearly subscriptions. For instance, 
the price of a periodical may be 5 cents 
per copy on the news stand. This would 
amount to $2.60 a year. But the yearly 
subscription price will be only $1.50 or 
$1.75. The difference is a cash discount. 

The yearly subscription price of Cot- 
LIER’ S—%5.50—is the same as if you 
bought each issue separately at the news 
stand (Christmas and Easter Numbers 
25 cents each). 

In place of a cash discount, subscribers 
have a wide choice of standard books or 
pictures—products of the Courier plant 
—which they could not duplicate for twice 
the discount in cash. Co..rer’s shares 
with them the benefits and savings of its 
enormous publishing facilities. 


Homes, Intelligence, and 
Money 


There can be no question that men 
and women who buy good books and 
fine pictures have homes, that they are 
intelligent, and that they have money 
to spend. 

Homes, intelligence, comfortable in- 
comes—these then are the characteristics 


to be expected in CoLLrer’s subscribers as 
a result of the Cotuier plan. The policy 
of combining the standard book and art 
print products of its immense plant, in- 
stead of giving the usual cash discount 
for yearly subscriptions, is not a device 
for securing circulation, but is a sound, 
logical business policy which the better 
class of people, generally, have for years 
endorsed with their acceptance. 

The proof of this is found in the specific 
statement, showing the occupations of 
92% of those who receive COLLIER’S every 
week. Their class and standing speak for 
themselves. 

If you hear any one talking against 
CoLuieEr’s circulation methods, ask him, 
and ask yourself, these questions: 


1. What is his motive? 


2. Does he, or do you, know of any 
national publication which does not give, 
either in the form of cash or merchandise, 
some discount for a yearly subscription 
in other words, make its price on the 
yearly subscription basis considerably less 
than the price on the weekly or monthly 
basis? 





™ , . 
3. Cz » show vou from the publica- 
3. Can he sh you m t I 
tion he represents, or from any other, a 
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definite circulation analysis that will show 
- — eS 





an average purchasing power surpassing 





—or equal to—that shown by CoLtier’s 
specific and certified list of subscribers’ 
occupations ? 
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National 


Weekly 
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THEY’RE MAKING IT AND TELL YOU HOW 
HARD FACTS THAT MAKE YOU THINK 
A NEW THING THAT’S MAKING PEOPLE RICH 


W. H. Morgan, Pa., says: ! 
**Sold 75 in 9 days,” (profit 
$318.75). T. A. White, [1l.: 
“Sold 15 in 4 hours,’’ (profit, 
$63. 75). F. E. Poole, Mass.: 
sold 6. first day,” (profit, 
$25.50). C. E. Goff, Mo.: “Sold 
5 first day,”’ (profit, $21.25). 
The writer was in the office of 
this new, successful, big money- 
making business. He saw hun- 
dreds of letters like these. Peo- 
ple are making more money in 
a day than they did before ina 
month, 

Enormous sale of the New 
Home Vacuum Cleaner 
smashes all records. 

Newest, Easiest, Surest 
Seller. Make $4.25 on every 

sale. New, powerful, double 
action vacuum cleaning 
machine, Sells fur $8.50. 
Weighs9lbs. Easy to 
carry. Nothing else 
likeit. Does sarae 
work as the $100 
kind. No 
motors, no 
electricity. 
One per- 
son op- 
erakcs. 








Constant terrific suction gets 
all dirt and dust from carpets, 
rugs, etc. o more sweep- 
ing or dusting. 
house cleaning. Costs nothing for repairs. Saves 
time, labor, money. Saves health. Saves taking up and 
beating carpets. The New Home Vacuum Cleaner is 
truly a wonder. Astonishes everybody. Customers all 
delighted and praise it. They wonder how they ever 
did without it. Mrs. F. Goodell, Ind., writes: ‘* Home 
Vacuum Cleaner is certainly a wonder. Does away with 
the drudgery of sweeping and dusting. I am so pleased 
that I can’t give it justice.’ F. R. Sears, Ohio, ‘Home 
Vacuum Cleaner is a little giant. My next door neighbor 
has one that cost $25. They say they would rather have 
the Home.” Chandler & Rich, N. Y., “Find you did not 
overestimate Home Vacuum Cleaner. Did not praise them 
enough.” Henry Rubin, N. Y.: ‘Home Vacuum Cleaner 
brightens the carpets. It’s the grandest machine ever 
invented for the home.” To try the Home Vacuum 


No more 





Cleaner means to want it, then to keep it. Takes every 
family by storm. Women have watched, wished, longed 
for it. No wonder it’salive wire. A powerful double 
action Suction Cleaner for $8.50. Not sold in stores. 
Sell 9 out of 10 families. Send postal today for agency. 
Full description. Free sample. Address 


R. ARMSTRONG MFG. COMPANY 
1193 Alms Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


-—Holds the Sock 


Securely, and smooth over the 
ankle without binding the leg. 


The Patent C-M-C Clasp, 


unlike all others, fast- 
ens 





on a_ cushion, 
holding the stocking 
firmly without  tear- 
ing the finest silk or 


lisle fabric. 
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C:M:C 
-GARTER-~ 


2. Garter Without a. ) 
Men Prefer it because it 
Will not Tear the Stocking. 
Will not Bind the Leg. 
Will not Unfasten or Slip. 
Each Garter for either Leg. 
No cords to Chafe or Break. 


Hoot Mon! 


25 cents will convince you 


The best dealers have them, or 
sample pair by mail. Send your 
dealer’s name and 25 cents. 


Clark Mfg. Co. 
246 P Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
New York, 377 
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RAISE MUSHROOMS 


Big Profits! Quick Profits ! 





eo can make big in 

yme all year raising Mush 
rooms at home in cellars, 
sheds, barns, boxes,etc. Mar- 


kets waiting forall you grow 
Free Illustrated 
Instruction Booklet 

HIRAM BARTON, Desk 4 
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Cover Design ; y 


Drawn by Edward Penfield 


The Pool in the Desert. Frontispiece. Painted by Frederic Remington 


Editorials . ‘ ‘ 
What the World Is Doing 


7 + . - . . 7 


Illustrated with Photographs 
The History of a Political Revolution . ‘ ; " ‘ ‘ 


Personality and the Player . 


Walter Prichard Eaton 


Illustrated with Sketches by Louis Fancher 


The Artistic Development of 


Philip Bites Louise Closser Hale 


Illustrated by John Sloan 


My Wife’s Good Enough for 
Illustrated w 
The Art of ‘ Getting it Over ” 


‘ Illustrated 
‘¢Gustibus ”’ ; 


Me. Poem Edmund Vance Cooke 
ith Sketches by May Wilson Preston 

Channing Pollock 
with Sketches by Phillips Ward 

Richard Washburn Child 


. . 


Illustrated by George Wright 


The Simplest Form of Dram 


‘¢ The Blue Bird’? and Other Plays 


atic Entertainment. Photographs 


Arthur Ruhl 


Illustrated with Photographs 


On a Certain Propensity of B 
Downing the Meat Trust 
The World’s Workshop 


ootblacks. Poem. Franklin P. Adams 








VOLUME XLVI 


NUMBER 5 





Coes & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-430 West Thirtecnth St.; London, 5 
The Colonial Building, 47-51 King Street. West. 
News Eachenge in the principal cities of Europe and 


AE, W. C.; Toronto, Ont., 


London, W Copynght 1910 by P. F. 


For sale by 
Egypt; also by Daw’s, 17 Green 
Collier & Son. Registered at Stationers’ Hall, 


Henrietta St., 


Covent 


atbach’s 


Street, Leicester Square, 
London, England, and 


copyrighted in Great Britain and the British possessions, including Canada. Entered as second class matter Feb- 


ruary | 
United States and Mexico, 10 cents a copy, 
15 cents a copy, $6.80 a year, Christmas and 


$5.50 a year. Canada, 12 cents a copy, $6.00 a year. 


Easter special issues, 25 cents. 


1905, at the Post-Office at New York, New York, under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. _ Price: 


Foreign, 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Change of Address—Subscribers when ordering a change of address should 


give the old as well 


as the new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper. 


rom two to three weeks must 


necessarily elapse before the change can be made, and before the first copy of Collier's will reach any new subscriber, 

















THIN, b 

sleepmeter 

quiet tickin 
tionless motor and 
low cheerful voice. 


clock set in a heav 
plated case, with 





A sturdy, punctual alarm of 








eautiful easy winding keys, distinct 


with a clean cut hands and an 
g, fric- open, attractive face. 
a mel- An admirable piece of 


clockmanship —the work 
the Western Clock 
community of La Salle, 
Illinois. 


$2.5 


Sold by Jewelers only. 


y triple 
large, 


Three Dollars in Canada, 





20’ DOWN 10” PER MONTH 


Why wait for your Diamond 


until you have saved the price? 
Pay for it by the Lyon Method. 


| hfe) owe ODE teoleyelet-Me-tucm-Abt-tu-tel 
teed perfect blue-white. A 
written guarantee accompa- 
ob (at or- (el ome Dit-teele elem. VIE -celeler. 
Yop 0b Gm ©) Mod OF-01 6 MD (0) mE bol} olen 8 (oye) 
10” discount for cash. Send 
now for catalogue No. 24 


Established 1843 


J:'M-LYON & CO: 


71:73 NASSAU ST-N-Y: 








mali and-be 


| LOOSE LEAF LEDGER 


Elegantly Bound in Corduroy 
and Russia, filled with BOND 
| HINGE flat opening sheets 
leather tabbed 


and index. 


y if cash accompanies order $14.00 delivered 


q Catalog E, containing much valuable 
information for business men, sent 
free on request. 


} The Richmond & Backus Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
































A Happy 
Marriage 


Every man and woman, 
particularly those entered 
upon matrimony, should 
possess the new and valua- 
ble book by William H. 
Walling, A. M., M. D., which 
sensibly treats of the sexo- 
logical relations of both sexes, 
and, as well, how and when 
to advise son or daughter. 





Unequalled indorsement of the press, ministry, legal 
and medical professions 

It contains in one volume : 

Knowledge a Young Man Should Have 

Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 

Knowledge a Father Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 

Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to a Daughter 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Hav 


All in One Volume, reagent $2, 


W rite for “Other People’s Oy ns nble of 


Postpaid 


Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO.., 707 Perry te , PHILA.;PA. 

















4 329% W 48th St..New York 
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DOUBLE THROAT co. DEPT. "y, FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 
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DIAMONDS 


Christmas Is Coming 


i 
FOR OUR LARGE NEW CATALOG 
and Novelties. 
prepaid. 


cers 


mee BB Devt 


Select any article yo 4a would like to 


THE OLD RELIABLE ORI 


L38 92 to 98 St 


If satisfactory in every way, keep it, paying one-fifth down, bes ance in eight equal month! ennenats. 


AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE 


own or present to a loved one. 
rn it at our expense. ou 


1 jewelers. 
rated souvenir booklet, 


Pittsburg, Pa., 


for a 


ate St.. Chicago, Iil.—Branches: 


Write for Catalog 


{tis none too early to begin making your Christmas selection., thus getting first choice and prompt service before the rush is on, 
, filled with beautiful photographic illustrations of Diamonds, 


SEND 
atches, solid gold Jewelry, Silverware 
t will be sent to you for your examination, al! charges 


If not satisfactory, 
etu no risk whatever 

GINAL DIAMOND prices are 10 ly 15 L per cent lower ‘than those of spot 
retai Write copy of our handsome illus 

**Historic Diamonds.’’ It is free 

and St 


Louis, Mo 
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AGENTS—BIG MONEY 


. Jack Wood writes—‘‘Hurry up 100 more—sold 
first lot in 2 days— 
best seller I ever 
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ALLIGITOR WorRcH 
x Suet 





J 0 saw.” Hundreds 
ofagentscoining 

m one y — $5.60 

worth ot tools for 

. es the price of one 
7 ke. Drop forged from 
finest steel. 

Nickel Plat 1 ove Astonishing low price to agents 


1.200 ordered by ne man rite at once m *t de- 
rkers. 


’ D AY TON. “OHIO 


6 


a werience innecessa aT 
THOMAS MFG. CO., 2129 Wayne St 
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Take it from 2 
- the Ad-Writer 
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Here we are again—sales upon sales 
of Twin Oaks—and before I forget 
it, I want to thank you fellows who 
saw my last “ad,” 
Wasn't it fine?—all I said it was? 
Do you blame me for going into 


and bought it. 





raptures. Now just keep up that 
buying habit, and I’ll get a raise in salary. 
The boss pats me on the back now every 
time he sees me—but that’s a detail, I’m still 
on the job, for there’s nothing like whooping 
it up once you get a good start. I can’t 
reach everybody right away—so that’s why 
I'm telling you agai that Twin Oaks is the 
greatest thing in the smoking line that ever 
grew in fertile soil. 


Now honestly, where can you find a blended mix- 
ture of Latakia, Turkish, Virginia, Burley and 
Perique, selling in such a convenient, generous can 
for the sum of 10 cents—think of it—10 cents. 
Why, I'll gamble the first pipeful will be worth 
the price—let alone the dozens to follow. 


You can buy a d/end now for a reasonable price, and 
it’s name is Twin Oaks. It’s got body and rich- 
ness and sweetness just crowded into it. 


Just look at the way it burns—even and firm— 
draws easy—no effort at all—doesn’t go out— 
doesn’t bite—doesn’t do anything but afford abso- 
lute smoke satisfaction. 


* But I must speak of the can. I can’t pass that, it’s 
a beauty. Slips into your pocket so easy —feels so 
light—makes you proud to be seen using it—and 
presto, you open it with a gentle thumb pressure— 
with one hand. 


Wait a minute till I fill up a pipe—there— Ye 
gods, what an inspiration. Well, so long boys, till 


next time. Don’t forget. Get a box right off. 


Fits the pocket—Fits the pipe— Fits the purse. 








Risk 2 cents for a sample. 


“Friend! The Blend’s the Thing!” 


Smoking Mixture 


Monopol Tobacco Works, Lockbox S, Jersey City, N. J. 


special trial @an of Twin Oaks Mixture 
Name 


Addres 








Good only in United Sta 





Enclosed 2c. to partly cover postage. Please send me 











MONOPLANE 
23% in. 
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Nothing else will send a man up 
in the air so quickly as the ripping 
ofa Sattetnale I in his collar. The | 
buttonholes ig most collars are of a f 
spreading type. Linocord Buttonholes, 
found only in 





Sizes/ 


Collars 


Be eee are button holds. They securely ¢ 
we. | lock the ends of your collar and 
LON eS prevent gaping—retaining the fit, 
set, size and style until the collar 






yy 
es is worn out. 
oe The newest style is the Biplane 


(illustrated above)—upper front 
closed, with proper space for the 
correct Fall scarf. 

Write for our booklet *“* AVIATION,” 
and for * What’s What" —the encyclo 
pedia of correct dress, 

IDE Shirts—$1.50 and upwards. 
GEO. P. IDE & CO., 493 River St., Troy, N. Y. 
In Canada Silver Brand Collars are 3 for 50c. 


are easy-to-button 
and unbutton, and 
they don't tear out. 
Our styles can 
be copied but not 
our Buttonholes. 


————$__—— 





Metz Special Delivery Package Car 


Can also be converted into pleasure runabout 
Will do your work for less money than any other means of conveyance. 


Designed for the business man who knows that the success and upbuilding of his 


business depends upon the prompt delivery of his orders. 
We want live, progressive dealers everywhere. 


METZ COMPANY, WALTHAM, MASS. 





























You Have a RIGHT to Independence ! 


You have a right to independence, but you must have an honest purpose 
to earn it. Many have purpose, ambition and energy, but thorough direc- 
tion and intelligent help must be supplied. My instruction supplies the 
first, and our Co-operative Bureau fulfill the second. Large numbers have 
availed themselves of both, succeeding to a remarkable degree. Investi 
gate without prejudice, this opportunity to 


_Learn the Collection Business 


and cape salaried drudgery for life. it you have an idea that the collection busines 
it is not as safe Ire and 4 
> mistaken, anc ] 






ed as a bank,or any other pro fitable 
nestly desire to get ahead 





1 of busir 


less is sc mitl 7 ov No business may be 
out investment of capital I will sedioe | send you, for the asking, 
‘POINTERS ON rHE COLLECTION BUSINESS” 
It may mean comfort for life, if not a great deal more Write for it now. 





W. A. SHRYER, Pres. AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 50 State St., Detroit, Mich. 








$513 Clear Profit in 51 Days 
from an Investment of $150 


Is the result from operating one American Box Ball 

Alley [wo othe cleared over $2,000.00 first year 

_Four others « ver $1 200.00 i in two months. Four others took 

in $3,200.00 in nine nt Go in this business yourself You 

can start with $50.00 Ne +5 7,000 alley old to date More popu 

r today than ever These alleys pay from $30.00 to $75.00 each per 

eek in any town o gambling device, but the best thing on earth for 

lean amusement and physical exercise Patronized by the best people, who form clubs and bring their friends 

No expe a een or eee No special floor 1 ' n ‘ I vipte nearly al profit, We 
st only on u ymer 1 owns of n tet f 









t plar 


AMERICAN BOX BAI L CO., 355 Ven Buren Street, ‘INDIANAPOt IS, INDIANA 
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PPBPA DD DODO or’ APPPAA 
{COLLIER'S NATIONAL HOTEL DIRECTORY | 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
5ist Boul. and Lake Shore. 
Chicago Beach Hotel American or European plan 
Only 10 minutes’ ride from city, near South Park System; 
450 rooms, 250 private bathe. Illus. Booklet on request | 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


12 stories of solid comfort.” Con- 
Hotel Savoy crete, steel und marble. In fashionable 

















shopping datrict. 210 rooms, 135 baths, Eng. grill. $1.50up, 

Oe a iid ~ 

> | 
TOURS 1 

ae ba | 


CLARK’S orient CRUISE) 


Feb. 4. $400 up for 7! Days. All Expenses. 
Round-World Tours, Nov., Jan, 
Riviera—Italy Tours, Jau. and Feb. 

F. C. CLARK, Times B!dg., NEW YORK 


WE WANT MEN 


TO REPRESENT US 
Big opportunity to make 
money. No competition, ex- 
clusive territory. Low-price, | 
quick-selling office-specialty 
Saves licking envelopes. 


AUNDERS 
EALER 











—— 
with Automaiic Moisture-Feed seals 40 to 50 envelopes a 
minute with one operation; 2000 envelopes without r - 
filling. Always ready—requires filling only once a week 
foro dinarv mail. Made of brass—nclished nicke' finish 
No rubber bulb to press to feed the water—nothing to get out of order, 
Guaranteed for one year. Price $2, post-paid—money bac “K «| 


if not satisfied. Territory going fast; write for particulars 


THE SAUNDERS SEALER CO. | 
1812 East 40th Street Cleveland, Ohio 














— 
It’s the Oxygen 
in Calox (Peroxide of Hydrogen) that renders it so efhi- 
cient as a cleanser of the mouth and whitener of the iseth. 
Dentists advise its use. Physicians prescribe it. 
All Druggists, 25 cents. 
Sample and booklet free on request. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, NEW YORK 


STEREOPTICONS 


Y Withapproved equipment for 
¢*, Amusement, Instruction, the 
k Of Lecture Hall, School, Church 
and Lodg Views covering 

all subjects. Profits assured 
in giving public entertain- 
ments. Write for catalogue. 


McALLISTER MFG. OPTICIANS, Dept. 20, 49 Nassau St., New York 
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Looks Like a diamond—wears like a | 
dlamond=brillissey guaranteed forever 
—stands filing and fire like a diamond— | 
fe has no paste, foi! or artificial backing, 
 1-20th the cost of diamonds. Set only in 
solid gold mountings. A marvelously re- 
onstructed gem. Not an imitation, 
Guaranteed to contain po glass, Sent on 
approval. Write for Catalog. It is free. | 
Rémoh Jewelry Co., 543 N. Bdway, St. Louis | 
BOYS! You should have « copy of our 112 | 
PAGE CATALOG, full of iilustrations and | 
iescriptions of the latest VOLTAMP Elec- | 
J trical Novelties, —Votors, Dy. smos,Toys, | 
Teiegraph,**W ireiess, Laps, Coils, Trans 
formers, ete. Greatest line of Miniature | 
Railways. Idea! Christmas Gifts, Send fo | 
Catalog—6e in stamps or coin, which will 
be refunded on first order of 50c or over. @ 


postals answered. 
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VOLTAMP ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Rock Bide., BALTIMORE, MD, 


You Owe It To Yourself | 


to write now for our free bookiet G giving 
positions open and what we can do for you, 
1 also evidence of hundreds of men and women 
y that we have plac: d in Traveling Positions 
~#| with good Salaries. 
Uniikeothercorrespondence schools wemake 
no charge unless you are sa'isfied we can help 
you, Tuit on fee partly payable from earnings 
SCHOOL OF SALESMANSHIP, INC. 
15 Beacon Street TON, MAES. 


r—Learn Automobile Business— | 
And Earn a Big Salary 














Young men of good character may become 
expert auto mec hanics “ ithin 12 weeks. We 
teach you by mail. Demund for trained men 
far exceeds the supply. Cost to learn is 
small; part payable after you s-cure a po 
sition, Exsy payment. Write for plan G 


. The Automobile College of Washington, Inc. 











Greatest school of Auto Engineering 
v.s. 


Mount Birds 


ch you by mail to stuff and mount 
nds of Birds, Animals, Game 
Heads. Also 1o tan skins and make 
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Taxidermy 
00 


FREE 










weanteed, Writs today fe 
. o ‘ ‘How to Mount Birds and 
{ ‘ : a N ” absolutels f 

iN Y N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 

4027 Elwood Bidg Omaha. Neb. | 


Will make a FIRST-CLASS 


fof you in 6 weeks for or RETURN 

MONEY. Perhaps can ond POSITION 

for you, too! WRITE. J.H.GOODWIN, 
Room 671, 1215 Broadway, New York 
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In Collier’s for November 5, the ‘Department entitled 


The Average Man’s Money 


Will be enlarged and made more complete, and in every way more 
useful to our readers. For the immediate future it will appear in every 
issue, instead of once a month as formerly. The department will be 
maintained in its expanded form until such time as we can learn from 
the interest manifested by our readers whether or not it is of sufficient 
service to them to justify its permanent continuance. The direct 
purpose of the department will be to make investors familiar with 
standard securities of unquestioned safety, and point out legitimate 
channels for the investment of money. :: 2 ch osk oko ono os eon 


ee ee ee ee ee oe ee te ee 


@ During the debate on the Postal Savings Bank bill in Congress, it was 
estimated that over a hundred million dollars yearly is lost to the small 
investors in this country, not through the ordinary and unavoidable 
hazards of trade, but through fraudulent schemes, designed by swindlers 
for the purpose of swindling. And within the last four weeks the Gov- 
ernment authorities raided one group of mining swindlers, with head- 
quarters in New York and branches in Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, 
and Chicago, who had taken upward of a million dollars from the public. 
It must be true that the victims in these cases would have preferred to 
put their savings into legitimate investments, if there had been some 
agency to make them familiar with standard securities, and to coun- 
teract the diligence with which swindlers beset them with fraudulent 
schemes. The thing to do seems to be, not the investigation and exposure 
of one swindle after another (a hopelessly big task!), but rather the 
constructive work of educating the public on the subject of standard 
securities. Surely there is here an opportunity for useful public service. 
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Tells You How 


bate may receive the 
enefits of out-of-door 
sleeping at all seasons— 
the face only coming in 
contact with the crisp, 
out-door air—the body 
enjoying all the com- 
ferts of a warm room, 
by using a 


Walsh Window Tent 


It is provided with both awning and screen to protect 
the sleeper fiom drafts, storms, cold or insects. It can 
be instantly adjusted to any window without using nails 
or screws to mar the woodwork. Every sleeping room 
should be equipped with one. At dealers generally—if 
not at yours, write for free a Fresh Air Wil’ 

and name of de.ler. . 


Out- 


|Pleyo) a 
Tabiel ia 
OwnRoom 





Recommended by Eminent 
Physicians Everywhere, - 


Cab‘net Mig. Co., 
3U. Main Bt. Quincy, Tl. 


of Superio: 

Cabinets for 
Turkish ond 
Vapor Batis 


No MoreTired Aching} 
Feet;or Limbs 


rT HE Scholl * Foot-Eazer"’ inst«ntly relieves all 
| foot ailments, such as tired, aching feet, weak ankles, 
at foot, pain in feet or limbs, bunions, corns or 
cxllouses on the sole because it is a scientific foot arch 
cushion which firmly supports the arch of the 

foot, where the entire weight of your body 

is carried. *Foot-Eazers"’ by removing 

the cause of the trouble, bring rest to the 

feet, body and nerves. Any first-class shoe 

dealer will place Scholl *Foot-EBazers”’ in 

your old or new shoes on 


’ . 

Ten Days’ Trial 
then money back if you want it. Or sent direct. pre- 
paid, on the same terms upon receipt of $2.00, your 





o 


3 shoe dealer’s name and size of shoe. Send for 
4 FREE illustrated book. 
> THE C. SCHOLL MFG. CO. 
285 E. Madison St. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


WE SHIP ON APPROVAL 


without a cent de repay the Bi he 
and allow 10 DAYS? FREE TRIAL. 

IT ONLY COSTS one ty = — 
our unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
mm highest grade 1911 model bie ycles, 

Do not buy a bicycle 

Factory Prices or a pair oF tires fom 
anyone ut any price until you write for our 
large Art Catalog and jearn our wonder- 
ful proposition on first sample bicycle going 
to your town. 

~ everywhere are makin; 
Rider Agents big money exhibiting 
and selling our bicycles. We Sell cheaper 
than any other factory. 

TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear 
wheels, lanes, epairs and all sundries at half usual 
prices. Do Not Wait; write today for ovr special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. B-54, CHICAGO 








The Next Issue will be the 


Household and Fiction Number 


For November, and in addition to the usual departments will con- 
tain the stories, *‘Both Members of. This Club,’’ by Stephen French 
Whitman, and ‘‘ The Shalestones,’’ by Richard Washburn Child ::  :: 


ee 

















The Return of Two Old Friends 


q@. Although for many years the Redcoat of the British Army had been crys- 
tallized into a character—known by his jovial collective traits as Tommy 
Atkins—the equally interesting bluejacket in the employ of Uncle Sam 
was almost a stranger to his countrymen until Stephen French Whit- 
man introduced Shorty and Patrick, some time ago, to Collier’s readers. 


@ This pair of whimsical shellbacks of the U.S S. “Oklahoma” recently 
made port again, bringing with them new adventures to unfold. “ Big, 
sandy Patrick wore at last the vizored cap and the brass-buttoned jacket of 
a chief gunner’s mate, and Shorty, his face aglow with mischief, as restless 
as a fox-terrier when the leash is on the point of slipping, . . . showed 
on his sleeve a scarlet flaming bomb —the insignia of a seaman gunner ” 
Next week ‘‘ Both Members of This Club” will be published as the first of a 
series of three stories, carrying forward the comical annals of these two men 
of war. This story recounts the measures taken in Yokohama to cure the 
prodigious thirst of one Nicholas Spitz, fellow seaman on the ‘‘Gklahoma.”’ 


A Mysterious Case 


q A striking and persistently recurring theme is that of reincarnation. 
Richard Washburn Child takes up this idea in an unusually dramatic and 
compelling tale, ‘‘ The Shaiestones.”’ 











q. “The interesting thing,’? remarked the cool, analytical doctor who 
tells the story, ‘“‘is the vicious MIND,’ and he describes the way in 
which this characteristic has invaded the conventional household of 
the Shalestones. Then came the Oriental woman—‘ She was one of 
these Syiian peasants, you understand. There is something imperial 
about them ; . beautiful women, inspiring some fear, too. The very 
youngest seem centuries older than our blood’? The revelations which 
she makes, and the incidents which follow, are of a very startling nature. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON 
416 West Thirteenth Street, New York 
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) MONEY MADE GROWING VIOLETS 






Easily grown outdoors in cheap cold frames and 
} ) gardens or nt the house in window gardens, pots and 
boxes. God de -osts little to start. A sen- 





sible business or fascinat ting recrention for both men 
and women, Write for our FREE ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET and learn how. Our plants are fine new 
stock and big producers, We help you to success. 


Elite Conservatories, Nept.3, Hyde Park,Mass. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Safest investments of, Write for 
known. Yielding from 4% to 6% Circular. 


ULEN, SUTHERLIN & CO. 


BANKERS CHICAGO 
MONEY IN POULTRY = "yag 
and SQUABS Fuy’s big book tells how. 


Describes VW orld’s largest pure- 
tur 4 arin; x es great mass of poultry informa- 
tion "Tn west pices wis, eggs, incubators, brooders. 


Mailed 4e °. Foy, ‘tax ‘24, Des Moines, Ia. 


Sc BARGAIN 


By wal der postpaid. To pre 
ere, send only $1 
Ru = sian Cluny mats, 














IN LACES 
AND LINENS 


ove our prices far lower than 
50 for six of these — 






n. diam. Check, stamps, 
mw ler. Catalog free. THE “HOME BEAUTIFUL” 
COMP \NY. Dept. H, 187 Greenwich St eet. New York City. 








or Schools, Colleges, F rater- 
ea ™: Clubs, Seeres Gon jieties. 


Class Pins won Re ue 


All Stanvard Machines SOLD OR RENTED 
ANYWHERE « \ to 44 Mfrs. Prices allow- 
ing rertal to apply on price. Shipped with a4 
ilege of exammation Write for catalog “M.” 
Typewriter Emvporinm, 92-94 Lake St.. Chieago 























NEW AND EASY PLAN OF MAKING PAYMENTS. BOOK 
FREE, Illustrating Mechanic al Mc do ata and Telling All 


About PATENTS. 25 years’ experienc 


CHAS. K, BROCK. Patent \torney, 908 ¥ St., Washington, D.C. 








205,340.00 


MADE BY MY hg neni 

You Should Have My Free Bo 
ATENTS telling HOW OTHERS will do 
the same IN T sai 77 TURE. 
{ “WHAT and HOW to INVENT’ ok free! 
i F ae VROOMAR, Patent Law yer, 852F. Washington, D. C 








For facts about Prize 

PA and Reward offers 
and Inventions that 

will bring large sums of money and for books of 


Fabeunet Interest to Inv Ter bee send 8c postage to 


Pubs. Patent Sense, Dept. 51, Pacific Bldg., Washington, D. C. 








Patent Ir 
and foreign countries .ce free. 


PERCY H. MOORE, Patent Attorney 
,N. W. 


ade Marks vd Copyrights procured in the U. 8. 


Write for booklet. 


918 F Stree: ashington, D C. 


AT E N T S SECURED OR FEE 
RETURNED. 
Free rev ort as to Patentability. Llustrated Guide 


Book, ani List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO.. Washington, D.C. 


No attorney's fee until 
bs ths petent is allowed Write 
} 











for Inventor's Guide 
RANKLIN H. HOUGH. Loan & Trust Bide., Washington, D.C 
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Plums and Principles 

HE HON. CHARLES F. MURPHY knows what he wants, and 

gets it; otherwise he could not hold the bag. BENSEL is a 

regular ‘l'’ammany man, and the fat which can be distributed 

by the State Engineer is rich. The Comptroller watches over 
a fertile orchard, and MurpHy chose WILLIAM SOHMER, treasurer of 
Tammany Hall, to pick those plums. The nominee for Lieutenant- 
Governor has long been in polities for what he could get out of it. 
Almost all the other candidates are of the cheap professional type. The 
head of the ticket succeeded Fingy CONNERS as State chairman only 
last June and is little known. He has no record to compare with that 
of his opponent. STIMSON has proved beyond doubt his ability, his 
independence, his character. That he would be a first-class Governor 
we have no doubt. Every question that came before him would be 
decided upon its merits. No machine could control him, and no 
individual. He would do nothing for show, but when he made up 
his mind no influence could stop him. 


The Only Talk 

UST ONE ARGUMENT is pushed against Strwson—that his elee- 
J tion would help Roosevett. The Colonel used his influence 
toward putting Mr. Tarr in the White House. He did it because he 
saw the money powers grooming other candidates, and he wished the 
forward movement to continue. This procedure was against his own 
personal advantage, since he believed Mr. Tarr would be a successful 
and enormously popular President, whereas if somebody like CoRTELYOU 
or FAIRBANKS or CANNON had been nominated, the country in four years 
would have cried out for ROOSEVELT. He went away for over a year, 
to leave the President free. He came back to find many aspects of the 
situation unsatisfactory to a democratic mind, and he bas tried to lend 
vigor to the movement toward self-government, without giving up his 
willingness to help the Administration if it wishes to do right. The 
Colonel is a citizen of the State of New York. He might have sat at 
Oyster Bay, like a combination editor and sage, and allowed Destiny to 
work in his behalf. Instead, when he saw the gang about to step easily 
into control as HUGHES stepped out, he came into the open and fairly 
challenged Duffy’ s-malt-whiskey SHERMAN for the leadership. He won 
it, and he threw his weight for an anti-boss slogan, in favor of direct 
primaries, and for a candidate who, as he well knows, will be absolutely 
master of himself. For this conduct of a good private citizen, many 
prominent persons, especially in New York City, crammed with financial 
or social conservatism, would punish him, even at the cost of handing 
the State over to Tammany and the Republican organization back to 
BARNES. We are not afraid of THEODORE ROOSEVELT. He is powerful 
because he has represented the majority. If they ever lose confidence 
in him, they will turn him down as definitely, and almost as rapidly, as 
they turned down DEWEY. What we do fear is the great god Money, 
who is forever on his job, usually on the quiet. To be afraid of 
ROOSEVELT, because his popularity with the masses enables him to strike 
telling blows against government by plutoeracy, seems to us a pitiful 
blindness to a real evil, and an equally pitiful invention of an imaginary 
devil. With the whole world moving rapidly toward democracy, is there 
anything more childish than to decide a State election wrong for fear 
that an American citizen may one day try to imitate CROMWELL, C&SAR, 
and NAPOLEON? 

T. R.’s Opponents 

\HARLES H. YOUNG, president of the Republican Club in 1907 
( 1908, resigned from the club and announced his intention to 
support the whole Democratic State ticket. He said STIMSON was dan- 
gerous because he was backed by ROOSEVELT, and added: 

“We need more economy in State management and the abolition of useless and 


extravagant frills. For example, the Public Service Commission costs the taxpayers 


more than $1,000,000 a year and does nothing.” 

Now listen, patient reader. Mr. Youne@ belongs to that class of 
easily ambidextrous men who ean further their fortunes as well in one 
party as another. High in Republican polities, he gets the referee's 
fee in the case of the richest divorced couple in the United States; high 
in big business, he appears before Legislatures and other public bodies 
in behalf of fire insurance companies and railroads. 

No wonder he thinks Stimson, ROOSEVELT, and the Public Service 
Commission are no food. 

No wonder he votes for Dix and Tammany control. 

Oct. 22 


West Thirteenth Street 


October 22, 1910 


Let Mr. YOUNG answer this: Is it not a fact that at this very moment 
the Public Service Commission is taking a position hostile to certain 
secret desires of Mr. YouNG’s railroad client? 


What Tammany Wants 

VOVERNOR HUGHES, in his message of last January, said: ‘ The 
(> contracts in force for the barge canal improvement amount in 
total price to $48,229,467."’ Regarding contracts already let, there 
is great value to Tammany in having the State Engineer in its hands, be- 
cause by its well-known methods honest contractors can be destroyed 
and other contractors forced to pay a rake-off. This crowd of predatory 
politicians selected FREDERICK A. SKENE for this position in 1906 and 
elected him. SKENE was recently indicted. JEROME, who was his 
counsel, admitted that fifty per cent or more of the bids for good roads 
had been fraudulently raised after they were received by the State Engineer, 
but argued that this was done by a man named O’ NEIL, who was ap- 
pointed confidential man to SKENE at the instance of MurPHy. This is 
the statement of SKENE’S own lawyer. JEROME also said that toward the 
close of SKENE’S administration he wished to discharge O’ NEIL, but kept 
him «ntil after election at the request of CHARLES F. Murpuy. Nor 
should the voter overlook the office of Attorney-General, for which Tam- 
many has selected a true and tried man of its regular stamp. There 
are in New York City about 426 miles of street covered by street-car 
franchises which have not complied with the railroad law and are there- 
fore forfeitable back to the public. During the days, however, when 
the traction syndicate controlled Albany the law was changed by the 
insertion of the word ‘‘ may’’ before ‘‘ be forfeited,’ so that the public 
will not be protected unless the Attorney-General is on its side. What 
CARMODY will do is sufficiently indicated by his record and by the start- 
lingly dirty work which he did at the State Convention in New York a 
few years ago. O'MALLEY, his opponent on the Stimson-Roosevelt 
ticket, on the other hand, is one of the men who got out on the floor of 
the Assembly in 1902 and helped to defeat some of the atrocious bills 
which GOoODSELL and BEDELL were pushing. Another instance of the 
fact that the Stimson- Roosevelt group of men stand for honesty and the 
Murphy group for something else, is that the anti-Tammany platform 
contains a condemnation proceeding plank which if enacted into law 
would cut off a large part of the rake-off now prevailing in real estate 
condemnstion. The Murphy Convention refused to insert this plank. 
We use other phrases in describing the two parties and the two tickets 
because the words ‘‘ Republican’? and ‘‘ Democratic’’ are absurd words 
as applied to State affairs, and it ought to be in any State a mere question 
of getting the straightest men into control of the loeal government. 


More Collier Humor 
UR JOKES ALWAYS FAIL. A few weeks ago we printed a 
( ) baseball nine, sent in by a violent anti-Roosevelt reader, in which 
the Colonel caught and famous malefactors filled the other posts. 
Howls of rage from every corner of the land. 
surely is a fizzle. 


Our sense of humor 


Portugal 

JEPUBLIC OR MONARCHY can not matter greatly, in immediate 

\ effect, where ignorance and poverty have the hold they have on 
Portugal. Ultimately a republican form of government might make 
progress a little easier. Financial and economic intelligence in the 
ruling few, under either form, is what the country needs at onee; and 
diminution in the terrible amount of official peculation. It was from 
her rulers that impulse and guidance came when Portugal had her brief 
career of splendor, and a sad thing about backwardness to-day is that 
it leaves the many at the merey of the few who rule. Doubtless it was 
unfortunate that the young King failed to win an English bride, for 
such an alliance might have helped the modern movement as decidedly 
as did the similar one in Spain. The most encouraging aspect of 
the present situation is the rapid movement of the general world, 
for the Peninsula, isolated and backward as it is, can not, in these 
days of newspapers and telegraphs and schools, fail to be influenced 
by the rest of Europe and the world-spirit of our time. It is not 
conceivable that Portugal, half a century hence, shall be medieval 
still. She will before then be struggling honestly with the problems 
of existence, as they are seen and studied by a whole people, acting for 
itself, for its own daily well-being, and for the future knowledge, 
power, and happiness of the artisan and peasant. 
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The Farmer’s Point of View 


ee: USUAL CRY when all the city folk have gone away from the’ 


_ country is that the farmer and his family at last have peace, free 
from the nuisance of the boarder. Our own experience is the opposite. 
It has struck us that the farmer and his family usually enjoy their inter- 
course with the city people and the opportunity it gives to take up subjects 
and conversation which they do not have during the long winters. 
Quite apart from the question of money, therefore, the farmer and his 
wife and children are usually sorry when the summer season ends. 


Remington’s Beginning 
LONG ABOUT 1884 FREDERIC REMINGTON landed in Kansas 
A City, after spending the summer on a ranch at Dodge City, Kan- 
sas. It was his first visit to the West, and his mind was full of Indians, 
cow-punchers, and soldiers. He did not tell the men whom he met that 
he was an artist. At least he did not mention it in the shop where he 
bought his art materials, as we are informed by Guy SHort of Yonkers, 
who was a youngster working in the shop at that time. REMINGTON 
was around the place a good while before he ventured to bring out any 
pictures. Two of the three that he submitted first were about twelve by 
fourteen inches and the third about fifteen by thirty inches, the largest 
one showing an attack on a wagon train, one of the smaller ones pictur- 
ing three Indians peeping over a hill at a wagon in the valley, and the 
third presenting three trappers standing in front of their horses, looking 
at a skeleton in the grass, which was pinned to the ground by an Indian 
arrow. A few moments after these three pictures were put in the win- 
dow there were about one hundred persons trying to get a look at 
them. Some came in to make inquiries, others thought they were a 
joke. The men in the shop told inquirers that ‘*‘ Remo,’’ as he then 
signed himself, was really an Eastern artist, whose business it was to 
paint gondoliers and Spanish gentlemen, but that he had just been 
spending his summer on a Kansas ranch with this result. The first 
purehaser was finally found, and he took all three pictures at a total 
price of $150. 
Waking Up 
rQWHE ARMY OF JUDICIAL and legal reformers is moving slowly 
but surely on the ancient entrenched technicality. The Ohio 
Supreme Court has recently turned another alleged murderer loose on 
a technicality, but Wisconsin’s excellent Supreme Court has joined the 
ranks of the reformers. The State Bar Association of Illinois is 
aroused. Always it has been the rule that before you could put a 
prisoner on trial, you must first ask him whether he is guilty or not, 
and he must say ‘‘ yes’”’ or ‘‘no.’’ It made no difference that he hired 
a lawyer and went through other forms of innocence in the attempt to 
defend himself—he must be asked and he must answer. For many 
years it was the rule in Wisconsin that if the prisoner had not been 
asked before trial if he was guilty, and he was found guilty, the omission 
of the prisoner to say he was not guilty, though twelve men later found 
him guilty, was fatal, and a new trial was granted: 

“The ancient doctrine,” says the court, “that the accused could waive nothing was 
unquestionably founded upon the anxiety of the courts to see that no innocent man 
should be convicted. It arose in those days when the accused could not testify in 
his own behalf, was not furnished counsel, and was punished, if convicted, by the death 
penalty, or some other grievous punishment out of all proportion to the gravity of his 
crime. ... A man now charged with a crime is furnished the most complete opportu- 
nity for making his defense. ... The reasons which in some sense justified the 
former attitude of the courts have therefore disappeared, save perhaps in capital 
eases, and the question is, shall we adhere to a principle based upon conditions no 
longer existing?” 


The rest of t} . interesting and convincing opinion any lawyer may find 
for himself by referring to Hack vs. The State, 124 Northwestern Reporter, 
page 493. 
Law and Sense 

“TIS VIEWS on the Bakeshop case are among the objections raised 
H to Mr. RoosEvELT. In our own opinion even the conservative 
crowd will soon fully accept those views. Section 110 of the New York 
Labor Laws definitely undertook to limit the hours of work in bakeries 
to sixty hours in any one week, and the same act covered drainage, 
plumbing, wash-rooms, sleeping places, and other conditions affecting 
the health of laborers. The highest court in New York State upheld 
this statute. Then along came the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and by a majority of one overturned the statute as unconstitutional. 
We are frank to call this decision a stupid outrage. As Justice WHITE, 
perhaps the soundest judge on the Supreme Bench, pointed out, it is 
ridiculous, when some of the highest authorities and investigators are 
convinced that more than sixty hours a week in a bakeshop are dele 
terious, to pretend that there is not even a scintilla of reason for holding 
that belief. It is admitted that a court has no right to interfere with 
legislation in such a case as this, unless it can say, not that it disagrees 
with the Legislature, but that the Legislature had absolutely no ground 
whatever for believing what it said. The late Mr. Justice PECKHAM, in 
a sheerly foolish opinion, observed: 


“Tt is unfortunately true that labor, even in any department, may possibly earry 
| YI 


with it the seeds of unhe iness, but are we all on that account at the merey of 


legislative majorities 


>¢ 
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At whose merey would Mr. Justice PECKHAM have preferred to have 


Would he have preferred to have us all at the mercy of a majority of 
one, in a court which, by the concession of the judges themselves, knew 
almost nothing about the actual facts? Mr. Justice PECKHAM also said: 


“This interference on the part of the Legislatures of the several States with the 
ordinary trades and occupations of the people seems to be on the increase.” 


It is on the increase, because the people wish to have it on the increase, 
and who was Mr. Justice PECKHAM that he should have undertaken to 
legislate on every subject for every State in this broad country? The 
Supreme Court Justice is put on the bench to overturn statutes when they, 
beyond all possible doubt, confliet with some provision of the Constitu- 
tion. He is showing dangerous arrogance, likely to have bad conse- 
quences, when he interprets his duty to be the overthrow of every 
enactment which he, in his all-embracing wisdom, does not happen to 
approve. 
At Least Peculiar 

X 7 HAT IS CONSIDERED by Ohio lawyers a remarkable precedent 
\“ has been established by the Supreme Court of that State in the 
ease of Goodlove vs. The State, recently decided. JAmEs F. GOODLOVE 
was charged with the murder of ‘‘one PERCY Stuckey, alias FRANK 
McCormick.”’ After GOODLOVE’S trial and conviction it was discovered 
that while the evidence proved the killing of ‘‘ FRanK McCorMICcK”’ by 
the defendant GOODLOVE, it failed to show that the correct name of the 
deceased was ‘‘ PERCY STUCKEY.’’ The omission was a mere oversight 
on the part of the prosecutor, to which his attention had not been called 
during the trial. There is a section of the Ohio code which provides 
that ‘‘a variance in the Christian or surname, or both the Christian and 
surname, or other description, of any person therein [that is, in the 
indictment] named or described shall not be deemed ground for an 
acquittal of the defendant,’’ unless the court before which the trial is 
had find that such variance is material to the merits of the case, or 
may be prejudicial to the defendant. The Supreme Court of Ohio 
reversed the judgment of the trial court and the judgment of the 
Cireuit Court against the defendant, and decided that this variance 
was fatal. Lawyers disagree about this decision itself, but the action 
of the Supreme Court that has sheeked the bar and public of Ohio was 
the discharge of the prisoner without remanding the case for another 
trial. Was there any peculiar reason for this act? 


Vivacious 
PROMINENT POLITICIAN sends us a letter about conditions in 
1 his State and in the nation generally from which we reprint para- 
graphs, not because we necessarily agree with all the judgments, but 
beeause almost anybody is sure to find them entertaining: 

“The difficulty in BALLINGER’s case is that, however carefully cautious men may 
hesitate about holding him to be corrupt, everybody believes he was pressed into the 
Cabinet to get those lands for the G.’s, and that was as bad for the public as it he 
had been intentionally dishonest. 

“BRANDEIS was bold and also wise. 

“WICKERSHAM was also pressed in, for purposes. Why could Tart not see it? Or 
did he? But W. has extricated himself fairly well and will become a Reformer. I 
like him personally. 

“The B. & M. has gone to the New Haven and the New Haven has gone to the Penn. 
Where will be the end?” 


We regret that we are unable to use the writer’s name and must ask 


our readers to believe that he has long been known as one of the 
shrewdest politicians in the United States. 


Sticky 
= THY DOESN’T some enterprising mucilage concern get out the 
Ballinger brand ?’’—The New York ‘‘ Evening Mail.”’ 


Many Agree with Him 
( \IR—Your editorial on GLAvis has just fallen under my eye. Why wait for 


Congress or a Good Government Club or anything else? I can’t understand 


ce 


why the subseription as a testimonial to GLAVIS is not already under way. Does 
patriotic appreciation of such service as GLAVIS has rendered need to wait for any 
organization or institution? Is it not conceivable that a single subscription can start 
the expression of appreciation? T am a man at present earning less than a thousand 
a year, but I am more than willing to detach one dollar from my earnings to make 
a concrete beginning for anything so palpably logical as this call-for the patriotic 
recognition of the courageous patriotism of GLAvIs. And surely there are fifty thou 
sand others, or one hundred thousand others in this graft-fighting land who are sensi 
tive enough in appreciation to follow suit with a like amount. ‘To be sure, that 
wouldn’t make GLAVIS a millionaire, but it would be the substantial testimony of 
that many thousands of his fellow countrymen that they approved of his course sutfi 
ciently to insure him against unjust treatment from Congress or the Interior Depart 
ment or what else. And if my lonely little dollar isn’t enough, why, make it five 


dollars, if that will the better get the dynamo in action, and I’ll see if I ean’t in 


some subtle way quiet the other demands on my earnings. Please refrain from 
giving me any publicity in this matter. ie 


Our correspondent, whose name we conceal at his request, does not seem 
to get our point, which was merely that. on account of our close asso 
ciation with GLAVIS in the Ballinger fight, we did not think it quite 
seemly to be the one to whom subscriptions should be sent. Tt would 
Why should not 
X. Y. Z. stir up some prominent man or substantial organization to act 


be too much like receiving subscriptions for ourselves 


as recipient of subseriptions? We will then gladly give what publicity 
we can to the undertaking, and so, no doubt. will the other progressiv 


papers of the United States. 
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What the World Is Doing 


A Pictorial Record of Current Events 

















The Wreck of the Los Angeles “Times” Building 


Fifteen people dead or missing, fourteen injured, and half a million dollars’ worth of property destroyed was the result ot a dynamite explosion at one o’clock on the 


morning of October 1. 
were set off. 


An attempt was also made to blow up the “ Times”’ auxiliary plant in another street. 
For many years the Los Angeles ‘“‘ Times” has been carrying on a war against organized labor, and the wreck of the plant was charged by the paper 


Fully roo people were in the main building when the bombs 


to be directly due to the labor unions; and as one of the incidents of the conflict a union leader had General Harrison Gray Otis, owner of the paper, arrested for libel 


HE revolution in Portugal, resulting in the 
overthrow of King Manuel II and the es- 
tablishment of a republic, is chronicled in 
pictures and text on another page of this 


department. The new government had _ scarcely 
been established when serious anti-Church riots 
began. The expulsion of ecclesiastics, which began 


on October 9, with the exile of several clerical 
leaders, the return to their parents of the children 
in the monastery and convent schools, and the 
gathering together for expulsion of over two hun- 
dred nuns, was accompanied by mob attacks, espe- 
cially directed against the buildings occupied by 
Jesuits. 

The press, generally, while granting the sincerity 
of the group of men who swept the Braganza régime 
from power, hesitated to view with much optimism 
their chances of success in dealing with the practical 
and immensely difficult problems of establishing a 
Portuguese republic. A brief biography of himself 
written by President Braga for Paris newspapers 
was one of the things quoted as showing his naiveté. 
It reads in part: 

“At the age of three he lost his mother. He was 
tormented by a terrible stepmother until 1861, when 
he left his father’s house and went to Coimbra, the 
only university in Portugal, with a small sum which 
he had received for a volume of verses. At Coimbra 
his life was an obscure struggle, for lack of all means 
of existence. He 
conquerable pride 

“In 1872 he 


bore up in this struggle with un 


presented himself as a candidate for 
the professorship of modern European literature at 
the higher Lisbon classes. What a terrible battle! 
All the conservative elements were opposed to him 


Catholics, monarchists, metaphysicians, ultra roman 
ticists, and j« 


urnalists in the Government’s pay ; but 
the 


public forced the Ministry to appoint him. 
: ‘It is only by his fees 
lives, devoting 
work, 


as a professor that Braga 
his existence entirely to intellectual 
All the books he has published he has given 
ree to the booksellers in order to conquer the boy- 


e 


cott organized against him. Braga is considered an 
enemy by the conservative classes because he is a 
republican in politics, a free thinker and as regards 
philosophy introduced positivism into Portugal. 
That suffices to make him detested.” 

















Colonel John S. Mosby 


Chief of the Virginia Guerrillas during the Civil War. This 
is the first time he has worn the Confederate uniform since 
the close of the war — putting it on a few days ago at 
the request of his two grandchildren to pose in a 
moving-picture drama in which he was the central figure 


@ One death from cholera in the port of New York 
has been announced by the Health Officer of the 
port. The victim was a steerage passenger arriv- 
ing from a Mediterranean port and detained at 
Quarantine late in September. The announcement 
was made in explanation of the strict precautions 
which have been taken of late in admitting hips to 
New York even from North Atlantie ports. <A steer- 
age passenger on another Mediterranean ship came 
down with the disease on October 9, after the ship 
had been detained nearly a week. 


@. Justice William H. Moody of the United States 
Supreme Court has announced that he will resign 
on November 20 next. 


@. The forest fires in northern 
second week in October, were the worst through 
which that State ever passed—worse even than the 
Hinckley disaster of fifteen years ago. Estimates of 
the dead varied from 50 to as high as 300, and the 
property loss went into the millions. One lumber 
company, alone, at Spooner, lost 50,000,000 feet of 
mill stock. The fire zone covered a territory 85 
miles in length, from the Gravel Pit Spur west of 
Warroad to Stratton, the fourth station east of Rainy 
River, and 3 miles in width. Several thousand peo- 
ple were made homeless. Spooner, Beaudette, Pitt, 
and Graceton were destroyed. Fire companies came 
to the rescue from as far away as Winnipeg. 


Minnesota, the 


@_ Professor Herschel C. Parker, formerly of Colum- 
bia University, has returned from an unsuccessful 
attempt to climb Mount McKinley, convinced that 
the Lloyd party, which professed to have climbed the 
mountain last April, did not reach the summit. Ac- 
cording to Professor Parker, this expedition got no 
nearer than did Dr. Cook. Professor Parker and his 
party stood on the very peak labeled “The Top of 
the Continent” by Dr. Cook, and it was so far away 
from the real summit that they had difficulty even 
in finding it. 
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The Queen Mother,— and the Palace Which Was Bombarded by the Revolutionists 


¢ ee revolution in Portugal was comparatively pacific, costing the lives of but a few hun- 

dred people, and inflicting little damage to property. The people as a whole remained 
non-partizan until the army rallied under the republican standard, and then came out 
enthusiastically for the new regime. The palace was bombarded on the night of October 
4, and the royal family fled. A complete provisional government was formed with Theo- 
phile Braga, a scholar of international reputation, as President; and the Cabinet is an 
intellectual rather than a military or political body. The city quickly returned to its 
ordinary routine, and the new Government announced its establishment to the world. 
King Manuel, his mother, and grandmother hastened to Ericeira, from which place they 
were taken by fishing boats aboard the royal yacht ‘‘Amelie,” after which they proceeded 
to Gibraltar, where they remained under British protection. The King is the last of the 
House of Braganza, which was established by Alfonso V in 1442. His father, Carlos 
I, and his older brother were assassinated in 1908. As a curious incident in the revo- 




























lution President-elect Fonseca of Brazil was in Lisbon at the time as the guest of King Manuel II 
Hermes de Fonseca Manuel— he is the son of the revolutionist Fonseca, who overthrew the Braganza empire 
President-elect of Brazil in Brazil in 1889 (the year that Manuel was born) and established the present republic The exiled King of Portugal 
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The Opening of the Constitutional Convention of New Mexico 


One hundred delegates assembled October 3 for a sixty days’ session in the Hall of Representatives of the Capitol at Santa Fe. The body consists of seventy-one Republi 
g F P y } E 
and twenty-nine Democrats. Thomas B. Catron, former Delegate to Congress, called the convention to order, and Charles A. Speiss of Las Vegas was elected Presi 
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The three Cardinals entering the Cathedral 


The Consecration of St. Patrick’s Cathedral 


a consecration of this edifice gathered together in 

New York the most notable assemblage of Catholic 
dignitaries ever seen in America. There were three car- 
dinals: Cardinal Vannutelli, the Papal Legate; Car- 
dinal Logue, Primate of Ireland, and Cardinal Gibbons 
of Baltimore, twelve archbishops, forty-one visiting 
bishops, and eleven bishops of the Province of New 
York. The consecration service took place a little after 
dawn, on the morning of October 5, when Archbishop 
Farley of New York, with a procession of assistant 
priests and acolytes, marched three times around the 
building, sprinkling the marble with holy water and salt 

a rite which dates not only from Apostolic times, 
but to a Jewish custom instituted by Solomon. St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral was begun in 1858, and completed 
in 1902, but on account of the regulation that no Cath- 
olic church shall be consecrated until freed from debt, 
this ceremony was deferred until the remaining $850,000, 
out of the entire cost of $4,000,000, had been made up. 
A hundred thousand persons are estimated to have 


publi Archbishop Farley sprinkling holy water on the walls visited the Cathedral on the day of the consecration 
Presi t t Oct 





The three Cardinals leaving the Archiepiscopal residence 
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Up in the Air with the Men 


‘| unusual photographs were taken in the steel 
skeleton of a new skyscraper now going up near 
Bowling Green, New York. The tower, in the distance, 
in the upper right-hand corner, is the Singer Building, 
the second highest building in the world; the round, low 
building surrounded by grass plots is the Aquarium, 
formerly Castle Garden; and in the others may be seen 
the wharfs, the ‘“‘L”’ tracks, the tenement roofs (and 
even the washing on the lines ) of lower New York. The 
structural iron-workers, who combine the skill of intelli 
gent mechanics with the agility of birds or high trapeze 
artists, form a sort of aristocracy in comparison with 
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near the more plodding workmen down below. They get high 
stance, wages, work shorter hours, and they are here to-day and 
ilding, there to-morrow, with an adventurous streak not to be 
d, low wondered at when one sees the sort of work they feel at 
arium, 


home in. Many of them are sailors who used to clamber 
e seen 


about on the spars of the disappearing square-rigged 

s (and sailing ships. This sort of work is said to have much the 
The same lure for country boys that the circus used to have. 
intelli- Railroad contractors say that every time they build a 
bridge in an unfrequented neighborhood, farmer boys are 
attracted, first to watch, then to carry water perhaps, 
finally to get a job and leave when the iron-workers go 
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Personality and the Player. 


The Matter of fittividual Charm and.. Technical Efficiency 


NE of the most annoying things in this 

world, to those of us who plod, is the ease 

with which certain favored souls achieve 

ends we reach only after sweat and toil. 
We work and work, they bask in the smile of the 
gods. Tney have a kind of conquering charm which 
makes up for all deficiencies—or seems to make up 
for them. Everybody likes these people, every- 
thing seems to come easy to them, they are hon- 
ored, happy, successful. Envy is not a beautiful 
trait of character, but sometimes 
the patient plodder can hardly be 
blamed if he indulges in it. Is it 
his fault if the Lord has left charm 
out of him and so given him a tre- 
mendous handicap in the race for 
favor? Charm is not a quality 
which can be acquired. 

It is just this quality of charm x4 
to which we more or less uncon- .Q 
sciously refer when we speak of an 
actor’s “personality.” We like some 
players for their histrionie skill, for 
their powers of impersonation, for 
their ability to sway our emotions. 
But others we like for their sheer 
personal charm; and when this 
charm is combined successfully with 
considerable technical ability such 
players reach a position in public 
favor which is the envy of their no 
less skilful but less favored fellows. 

Perhaps David Warfield is one of 
the best present-day examples of a player who com- 
bines extraordinary personal charm with great skill 
as an actor. The enormous popularity of “The Music 
Master” was due to his delicately true impersona- 
tion; but it was hardly less due to his personal 
charm, which exactly fitted the character. The mel- 
low tenderness of that character was utterly convinc- 
ing because it seemed never mechanically assumed, 
because it belonged to the actor himself. The gods 
have smiled on David Warfield. They have endowed 
him with a conquering charm. 


Ye 


Some Ingratiating Examples 


NOTHER player over whose cradle 
i smiled is Miss Maude Adams. As an actress, 
Miss Adams is very far from faultless. She not only 
has her distinct limitations, but within those limita- 
tions she makes grave errors of impersonation. Her 
Juliet was ridiculous, her Viola petty, her Maggie, 


Fortune 





By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


in “What Every Woman Knows,” so far from a true 
impersonation of the author’s character that the 
first act almost lost its point. Yet Miss Adams 
remains one of the most popular players on the 
American because the 
publie loves her as a woman 
and forgives her the artistic 
shortcomings, if, indeed, it 
notices them at all. The pub- 
lie is probably so interested in 
watching Miss Adams that it 
forgets to reflect what the char- 
acter in the play actually is 
like. The public loves Miss 
.- Adams for her quality of almost 
- elfin charm, the  half-playful, 
half-wistful tenderness of her 
voice and manner, the elusive 
mischief of her eye, and the 
motherly droop of her mouth. 
She is irresistibly alluring, and 
this personal allure is her great- 
est asset as an actress. 

Let us turn to quite a differ- 
ent example of personal charm. 
William Collier was never 
known to impersonate a char- 
He is one of those actors who actually does 

Indeed, he seldom pretends to do 
Yet he enjoys great vogue, especially 
in New York, where his style of personality is par- 
ticularly appreciated. 


stage, 


acter. 
“play himself.” 
anything else. 


He has a crisp, smart, native 
wit; he has a quick, self-assured manner; he is pleas- 
ant to look upon, and he abundantly satisfies the 
American love of repartee. In his plays he devises 
situations where he can indulge in this repartee to 
the full; and because he tosses back his ready an- 
swers so smartly and even audaciously the average 
American takes a whole-souled delight in watching 
him do it. You enjoy William Collier on the stage 
exactly as you would in the grill room. He permits 
you, for $2, temporarily to join the Lambs’ Club. 
That is the secret of his success as an actor. 

There is a small group of younger men players 
on our stage just now who are blessed with in 
gratiating personalities and sufficient skill to make 
them effective in the theater who will probably 
never scale the heights, but whose positions in the 


regard of the public are assured. John Barrymore 


is one of them. Coming from a long line of players 

his father, especially, having been an actor of bril- 
liant ability Mr. Barrymore acts almost by second 
nature. There is none of the bungling amateur 
about him. Nevertheless, the charm which he most 
exerts is not that of a carefully wrought and sus- 
tained impersonation, but of an ingratiating and 
fun-loving and physically attractive young man 
named Jack Barrymore. He is too skilful to oppose 
himself to the demands of the character; he makes 
the drama clear, as in “The Fortune Hunter”; but 
he does not make you forget him for the character. 
To be successful and popular he does .not have to. 
That toilsome road of the player striving for tech- 
nique he has short-cut. 
charm. 

What delightful, gentlemanly heroes Charles 
Cherry and Bruce McRae always are in a play! 
They are so unexceptionably the sort of people you 
would like to meet! They have technical skill, too. 
Charles Cherry, for instance, can recite lines of 
stiltéd exposition so naturally that they sound quite 
like human speech. If these actors lacked such skill, 
of course, the publie would soon find them out. But 
is their skill sufficient to account for their added 
popularity over other leading men? Is it sufficient 
to enable them to assume other réles than gentle- 
manly heroes, and convince us? No, it is their 
quality of clean and wholesome masculine charm 
which has placed them so high in popular estima- 
tion. They are favored sons. 


He has conquered by his 


A Fresh, Attractive Manner 


‘7 ¥o such others, in lesser degree (and less, too, 
in the element of technical skill) are Douglas 
Fairbanks of “The Gentleman from Mississippi” 
and Donald Brian of “The Merry Widow” and “The 
Dollar Princess.” Mr. Fairbanks is young in years 
and experience; he is very far from an accomplished 
actor. Yet he has reached a position of prominence 
on our stage because he possesses what, for a large 
portion of the public at least, amounts to charm 
a breezy, good-humored, unashamed “freshness” of 
manner. The same manner which has earried him 
to success on the stage, actually, as a Washington 
newspaper correspondent or private secretary to a 
Senator, would perhaps cost him some _ setbacks. 
But stage correspondents and stage secretaries are 
forgiven much, and Mr. Fairbanks goes on his con- 
quering way, one type of the young man we Ameri 
cans theoretically admire. 

Donald Brian, on the other hand, came into promi 


Concluded on poge 34 
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The Artistic Developmen 
Bites 





He doubled up with joy, both f 
hands across his wide mouth ti 
i 


Kindling the Dramatic Instinct in an Urchin 


ATES was his name—we found that out 

afterwards—but ’im being a cockney, we 

were misled, at first, by his own admission: 
“Yes, ma’am, Philip Bites,” he smiled. 

We leaped upon the opportunity—we Americans. 
“You don’t look as though you would, Philip.” 
Obvious stuff, one might say. 

And at this he smiled again, not that he under- 
stood us, but that the theater and its component 
parts—scenery, properties, even players—stood for 
unceasing mirth. The fun might be as intangible 
as American humor, or as plainly delicious as the 
slap sticks of the clown, but at any rate when one 
went to see a plye, one went to laugh. It never 
. occurred to Philip that he was part of the fun, at 
least it didn’t for a while—but this artistic de- 
velopment is my story. 

On the day of our first rehearsal, he was con- 
ducted through the insignificant door to the .gloomy 
pretentiousness of the London theater by a bearded 
man, whose profession it was to seek out children 
playing along the street, and introduce them to the 
great game of the stage. Many were passed but 
few were chosen in his amblings through the city; 
only those whose stunted growth and impoverished 
appearance bore evidence of their eligibility for the 
dramatic profession. In England the child actor 
must be over ten, no matter what his réle, and there 
must be dire necessity in the household before the 
courts allow him to upset social conditions by sup- 
porting his family. 

The bearded gentleman admitted to me that his 
heart jumped up into ’is throat when ’e set eyes on 
Philip. Though ragged he was rosy, though fully 
of age he was very short, and, crowning gift to all 
comedians, nature had atoned for his lack of height 
by a width of smile. 

Further investigation proved that Father Bates 
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was a stone-mason—not steady work—none o’ that 
now-a-d’yes—jobs ’ere and there—enough to keep the 
color in Philip’s cheeks for a little while longer, yet 
not enough to make a pound a week and the child’s 
board anything but a tempting proposition. There 
was some talk from the bearded man of a governess, 
a lady who would myke a gentleman of ’im before 
the year was out, but that was put down as pure 
guff. 

So papers were signed at the police court, and 
questions put to Philip who didn’t have to go unless 
he wished. But the little boy couldn’t say fast 
enough that he wanted to go. And what child who 
has ever seen the Christmas pantomime, which had 
once been Philip’s portion, would lose the chance to 
see a pantomime again! “Again,” did I weakly say ? 
It would be more than that—the bearded one had 
spoken—it would be a week of pantomime, a hundred 
thousand nights of pantomime, and he, Philin, was 
to receive money, food, washing, and—what else was 
it—Oh, yes, a whole governess just for attending 
these performances. Would he go! 





4 police officer waxed sentimental. “You'll 
have to leave your mother, Philip,” he reminded. 
“Plenty more at ’ome,” was the cheerful answer. 
In that frame of mind he came to us, and entered 

our sedate comedy, still smiling although he found 

no fairies, and still under the impression that he 
was a spectator. I do not know by what gradual 
process of reasoning he accommodated himself to the 
fact that he was now in close relationship with the 
clowns, and harlequins, and columbines, or how he 
felt about our wearing different day and night time 
faces. I suppose the situation soaked in uncon- 








of the Streets 


sciously as a child learns a language. It seemed no 
blow to him that the scenery wasn’t real, although 
he found it puzzling. 

Once I caught him on the stage before the curtain 
rose eying the gay front to my cottage stealthily. 
It was as though he would rather the cottage didn’t 
know that he was looking. After a minute of this 
he suddenly darted behind it, hoping he could arrive 
before the interior had cunningly turned itself into 
mere canvas and backing. But dash back and forth 
as he would, he could never see the front and the 
rear at the same time. 

With the adaptability of his confréres even this 
mock display grew natural to him. The chair be- 
hind the canvas door represented the interior of a 
home good enough for anybody, and, being slightly 
compensated, it became his custom to run nightly to 
my dressing-room with the comforting information 
that “my house was built’? when the stage hands 
had finished setting the scene. 

This house of mine served a double purpose dur- 
ing the salad days of Philip’s professional career. 
I could peep out through the window and watch him 
when he was appearing, quite unconsciously, in the 
performance (“seeing the plye,” he called it) and, 
when his scene was over, I entertained him “out of 
his role,” within my canvas walls. 

A backing, which is a twofold screen, was placed 
behind the window, thoroughly representing to the 
audience a wall with paper on it, and affording 
Philip a sort of seclusion. Most little boys do 
not court seclusion, nor did he save for a space 
of time. But there came a week when, in those 
narrow confines, Philip found his Gethsemane. 
Found it, endured it, survived it, while I tried 
not to see. 

One day the governess reported that he hadn’t 


eaten. She knew the signs as homesickness, she 
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said, and the disquieting word went round. We 
had all been homesick in our lives. It is an ail- 
ment which forms an early part of the stern early 
training for the stage. Pennies reached Philip’s 
hand, though knowing the futility of them. He did 
his little duties; said he wasn’t hungry; made no 
moan. 

We talked among ourselves about this sickness 
which had come so late that the governess had 
hoped he would not get “it.” But there had been 
much to engage him: the trains; three meals a day; 
lessons; the governess (who turned out to be a lady, 
not a cruller, but one was really glad); the glorious 
play-time at night with the grown-ups, and the 
romping play-time by day with the older children. 
Then, it began to pall upon him, for he had not 
yet learned the Consolation of Art. 


_"" night following the futile offering of the 
pennies, I made my exit through the canvas 
door, and found that he wasn’t there to greet me. 
My red portfolio lay ready, which he always carried 
from the dressing-room, that, during my wait, I 
might write ’ome. But he was not by my side 
askink wot I would sye to ’em. 

A sound so small and indescribable that it might 
be termed the heaviness of the silence, caused my 
eyes to rest upon him. He was in the far corner 
of the screen, sitting on the floor, with his face to 
the wall. There was no.word from him, no cry, 
beyond a long quiet sob which wouldn’t down. But 
the little shoulders heaved continually, rising and 
falling, rising and falling. 

It was the more grim, in that he felt himself se- 
eurely hidden from us all, yet he was in plain 
view of the gallery and baleony. Only, the spec- 
tators of our merry comedy would never have be- 
lieved that the amusing little fellow crouching there 
could be sweating out his agony in the Garden of 
Gethsemane. Occasionally he lifted his hand to his 
face, and I knew that the rain of tears must be 
terrible. I cried too—all my make-up off—and 
waved away those who came to ask. Once I went 
over and made as if to love him, but he shook him- 
self free. Then, fearful that I was hurt, he caught 
my dress, although he didn’t turn. “It’s all right, 
it’s all right,” he choked. 

I went outside to talk ways and means with the 
others. There were many stage waits that evening. 
A pienie was devised which he gently enjoyed, but 
at night came the fight in his little Garden. On 
the fourth day he asked the governess to go home, 
and she had sought to quiet him by the formula 
which had never failed with all her earlier charges. 
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“In the far corner of the scene with his face to the wall” 


He would be beaten by those at home, beaten if he 
left and sent his father no more money. “And the 
God’s truth,” she had added to me awfully. 

To try to dull the terror of that word we filled his 
day with poor distractions, even his lessons were 
suspended, but at bedtime he begged that she would 
send him home—and he would take the beating. 

We were mad creatures in the theater when this 
news came to us. With our natural intoleration for 
all moderate measures, we decided that one of us 
should go with him, stay in the house, shield him 
from punishment, make up the weekly pound among 
ourselves, “break up the show if necessary” to make 
Philip Bites himself again. 

The manager, a just man, looked at us coldly; 
the governess asked us to wait. I strode into my 
canvas shelter, hoping that a sight of Philip would 
lend me some of his control. He had reached the 
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wiping away stage, the small handkerchief, an im- 
plement new to him, was receiving steady employ- 
ment. It was the period when I dared speak. 

“T am sending away money to-night,” I whispered 
to him loudly as I picked up my portfolio. 

He came and stood beside me. “Do you send it 
every week?” he gulped. 

“Yes,” I answered. 

“So do I.” 

“Then you’re a grown-up, like the rest of us. All 
the grown-ups help. Why, you’re a regular man.” 
Tentatively I offered him the straw. 

Philip caught the straw. The sweetness of re- 
sponsibility stole over him. “I keep ’em all alive,” 
he lisped. 

I blessed the governess for the wisdom of that line 
to him. “If that is so, you’re more a man than any 
of the other actors here. All of them help, but you 
alone ‘keep ’em alive,’ Philip.” 


| NEE high, he remained quietly by me while the 

weight of it settled down upon his little shoul- 
ders, never to lift again. But the sobs stopped, he 
accepted a lime drop, and in a few days the smile 
came back. 

Step by step, he learned the lessons of the stage 
which must be suffered—and enjoyed. All but him- 
self he learned, himself and the player’s relation to 
his work. At the first rehearsal he had nearly split 
his little sides over the antics of the older children 
in the play. He esteemed it a privilege to be al- 
lowed to run upon the stage with them, and asked 
each day if he could go with them again. To 
be sure he was surprised when Sarah tipped the 
bench over every time they met upon the stage, but 
it was a good game and very funny. When the first 
night came, he was not nervous to find that there 
were people on both sides of the footlights—on the 
side where he had been when he had seen the panto. 

In the first place the newcomers laughed as hard 
as he did, and somehow the older children with him 
didn’t laugh when Sarah tipped the bench up. They 
p’tended they were angry. Philip looked out in a 
friendly way when he heard the first quick roar, and, 
knowing little boys must not be noisy before their 
betters, he put his hand over his mouth and en- 
deavored to still his own shrill crowing. Those 
others across the footlights laughed all the louder. 
Why should they not, thought Philip, could anything 
be funnier than Sarah tipping up the bench! He 
walked down to the proscenium, now doubled up 
with joy, both hands across his wide mouth. The 
house, all eyes upon him, rocked with contagious 
mirth. The stage hands and the actors clustered 

(Continued on page 30) 


My Wife’s Good Enough for M 


A Song You Haven't Heard in Vaudeville—By Enmuunn Vance Cooke 
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OW, there was a man, a married man, with all that the term implies, 

And there was a maid, a vaudeville maid, with the goo-goo in her eyes. 
By chance they met and the maiden said: “ I've nothing just now to do, 
So, if you don’t mind, I am rather inclined just to fall in love with you.” 

: But the married man wig-wagged his head, and said with a smothered yawn: 

f { “I’m sorry, indeed, to see you go, I'm sorry you're almost gone. 
You are chic and bright and you're very all right, as far as I can see; 
But, I'm sorry to say, I'm not going your way, for my wife looks good to me!” 


CuHorus. (Sung with almost incredible sincerity.) 


Really, my wife’s good enough for me—for me! 
Really, my wife’s good enough for me. 

~~ Strange as it may seem to you; 

Though it be a scream to you, 

Really, my wife’s good enough for me-ee-ee-ee-ee. 
I don’t care for Merry Wids, 

I’ve no use for oh-you-kids, 

For really my wife, yes, my wife, really, my wife is good enough for me! 


OW all the moralities this maid knew she had learned on the modern stage, 
Where the problem play and the Frenchified farce and the vaudeville heathen rage; 
And the rule of three she had figured to be the rule of the social life, 
And she never had heard of a married man who thought very much of his wife. 
So when that married man spoke those words, they had to put her in hock 
In the Entomological Institute, for her mind couldn't stand the shock, 
And the words of that wretched married man, which destroyed her reason’s rule, 
You may hear her tell from her padded cell; you may hear her drivel and drool: 


CuHorus. (Sung with almost impossible melancholy.) 


“Really, my wife’s good enough for me—for me! 
Really, my wife’s good enough for me.” 

Horrible and strange to her, 

These words brought this change to her: 

“Really, my wife’s good enough for me-ee-ee-ee-ee |” 
These the words which thus betrayed 

This poor, simple vaudeville maid: 

“ Really, my wife, yes, my wife, really, my wife is good enough for me!” 





Illustrated by 7 
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The Art of “Getting It Over” 


The Most Elusive and Essential Element in the Acting of a Play 


By 


VEN in a dic- 
tionary of 
slang, inquisi- 
tive reader, 
you will not find the 
phrase, “getting it 
over.” “Art has its 
own lancuage,” and the 
language of dramatic 
art sometimes is fearful 
and wonderful to con- 
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- template. In this par- 
7 ticular idiom, “it 
stands for an impres- 


sion or expression, and 
the precise boundary 
that. the impression or 
expression “gets over” 
is the footlights. Do I 
make myself clear? As to the art of “getting it 
over,” that is a thing about which no two people are 
likely to agree. When, on the first night of F. 
Ziegfeld’s “Follies of 1910,” a lady named Lillian 
Lorraine, ensconced in a swing and two gorgeous 
silk stockings, was projected into the tobacco smoke 
above the third row of orchestra seats, a great many 
star-gazers united in the idea that her manager had 
solved the problem. 

Paul Potter’s coinedy, “The Honor of the Family,” 
was a melancholy failure at 8.40 o’clock on the even- 
ing of its premiére in the Hudson Theater. At 8.42 
Otis Skinner, in the character of Colonel Philippe 
Bridau, his aggressive high hat tilted at an insolent 
angle, his arrogant cane poking defiance, had walked 
past a window in the flat, and the piece was a suc- 
cess. Without speaking a word, without doing the 
least thing pertinent to the play, Mr. Skinner had 
reached out into the auditorium and gripped the 
interest of sixteen hundred bored spectators. This 
is so fine a demonstration of the thesis that my 
article really should be advertised as “with an illus- 
tration by Otis Skinner.” 





John Drew 


The Material Thought 


“TS THAT instant,” the rescuer said afterward, 
“T knew I had them.” Any actor would have 
known. “Getting it over,” vague as the phrase may 
be to a layman, is almost a physical experience to the 
man or woman who accomplishes it. The thought 
sent out seems as material a thing as a handball, 
“and,” once remarked Richard Mansfield, “I can see 
it go smashing past the footlights and into the brains 
of my auditors, or striking an invisible wall aeross 
the proscenium arch and bouncing back to the 


stage. 


The ability to send the thought smashing is sur- 
prisingly separate from the art of acting. Many 


schooled and skilled performers, whose names are 
omitted from this chronicle because I don’t want to 
swell the waiting list of my 
enemies, have never got into 
an auditorium without com- 
ing through the door back of 
the boxes. Knowledge may 
be power, but it isn’t pro- 
pulsion. Nothing is more 
brainless than a mustard 
plaster, yet it draws. George 
W. Lewes wrote several illu- 
minative works on histrion- 
ism, and we have the word of 
A. B. Walkley that his Shy- 
lock made tender-hearted _ per- 
glad that Shakespeare 
died in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

On the other there 
are mediocre mimes who pos- 
sess the faculty of establish- 


sons 


hand, 





immediate 


ing communica 
tion with an audience. All William Gillette 
of us have applauded the 


chorus girl who, while endeavoring conscientiously 
to put her best foot forward at the exact moment and 
in the precise manner that thirty other best feet ad 


vanced, has scored a distinct individual suecess. <A 
young woman did that on the first night of Peter 
Dailey’s “The Press Agent” at the Hackett. She was 


but another chorister, whose name i 


fined $5 for it, : 
attention in “The 


Elsie Ferguson and who 


1 
attracted 


Girl From Kay’s,” is starring this year under dire¢ 
tion of Henry B. Harris 

Call it art, truth, intelligence, personality, magi 
ism, telepathy, hypnotism— Edwin Stevens, i 


CHANNING 


POLLOCK 


recent interview, called it hypnotism—or the wander- 
lust of a personally-conducted aura, the fact re- 
mains that there is a something by which some 
actors, without visible effort, convey a distinct and 
emphatic impression. We have seen John Drew 
step upon the stage, and, even while the applause 
lingered over his entrance, shed a sense of elegance, 
manner and mastery. We have responded to the 
charm of John Barrymore and A. E. Matthews be- 
fore they opened their mouths to speak. We have 
absorbed the radiance of May Irwin’s good humor, 
we have felt unbidden the piquaney of Marie 
Tempest, we have laughed at a look from Bert Wil- 
liams, and we have been awed when William Gillette, 
walking on as though there were nothing in the 
wind, has portentously and with sinister purpose 
flicked the ashes from the tip of his cigar. 


Gripping the Audience 


N?: friends and fellow dramatic critics, this is not 
4 acting. The art and experience of acting may 
go into it, but acting can not be held to account 
for what happens before a man begins to act. The 
curtain rising on the second act of “Such a Little 
Queen” discloses two girls, a telephone operator and 
a stenographer, chatting obliviously while a clerk, at 
the other end of the office, robs the 
mail. It is important that the rob- 
bery should register, else much that 
follows can not be understood. For 
a long time, when we were re- 
hearsing, it seemed impossible to 
get this theft over the footlights. 
The girls were pretty, their dia- 
logue was breezy, and, for catching 
the mind, a word in the mouth is 
worth two conveyed by pantomime. 
Our clerk, a capable enough young 
fellow, simply could not get the at- 
tention of the audience. After he 
had failed to do so at several trial 
performances, Frank Keenan, who 
was staging the play, mounted the 
rostrum and took his place. Mr. 
KXeenan did exactly what had been 
done by his predecessor. His move- 
ments, like the other man’s, were 
according to the book; his facial 
expression was the same, and, of 
course, he did not speak. But he held us: Heavens, 
how he held us! ‘Every eye was on him the instant 
the curtain lifted, and, for all the notice they got, 
the girls might as well have been painted on the 
proscenium arch. Even after that, the original 
couldn’t do it. While he was robbing the mails, we 
had to rob the females of every distracting line of 
dialogue. Wherever Frank Keenan sits is the center 
of the stage. 

If you ask me 
asked me -what 
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John Barrymore 


and we'll assume that you have 
is responsible for this sort of an 


achievement, I shall answer “self.” I don’t mean 
personality. I mean that, whether he wishes it or 
not, what “gets over” isn’t so often what a man 


thinks or desires, but what he is. The same thing is 
true of painters and sculptors and novelists—‘ For,” 
said Walter Bagehot, “we know that authors don’t 
keep tame steam engines to write their books”—and 
how much more likely is it to be true of the artist 


who is himself the expression of his art. In the 
footlight trough of a burlesque theater in the 
Bowery, invisible to the audience but staring the 


performers in the face, is the legend: 
smile!” 


“Smile, ladies, 
Yet these ladies, thus perpetually reminded, 
never spread the contagion of merriment and good 
humor for which @ Puritan community would have 
quarantined Blanche Ring. Don’t tell me Miss Ring 


is an artist. She isn’t, but she’s jolly! 


The Importance of Character in the Actor 


"THE board of governors, or the house committe 
or whatever it is that directs the destinies of the 
Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau isn’t far wrong, if, 
as is reported, it insists upon purity in its Madonna 
Man of Sorrows. Imagine a 
woman of notoriously evil life, or even of evil lift 
that wasn’t 


and beneficence in its 


impersonating Sister Beatrice 
play of Maeterlinck’s. A 


gentleman who had driven four wiv 


notorious. 
in the marvelous miracle 
tandem—to 


death or the divoree court would have been an 
offense as Manson in “The Servant in the House.” 
Mr. Forbes-Robertson is an admirable artist, but 
it was hi < t lite his asceticism that “got 

r’ in | lelightful portrayal of The Third Floor 


Back. Contrarily it isn’t the frankness of lines, 
verbal or anatomical, that makes the difference he- 
tween a musical comedy and a salacious “girl show.” 
It’s the intention; the character of producer and 
produced. 

“Robert Loraine isn’t a good actor,” William A, 
Brady said to me once, “but he’s sure to be a popular 
star, because of the vigor, the virility. the fresh 
young manhood, the breath of out-doors that he 
sends over the footlights.” Consider the lilies in the 
cheeks of Billie Burke, and then, if you can tear 
yourself away from that floricultural exhibition, 
consider the box-office value of the youth that 
spills itself from the lips of Wallace Eddinger and 
Douglas Fairbanks. All ,the genius of Mrs. Fiske 
couldn’t make an audience believe in her mother- 
hood in “The Unweleome Mrs. Hatch”—“I wouldn’t 
trust her with a baby of mine,” whispered a woman 
in the first-night audience at the Manhattan— 
but how we felt the maternalism of Jennie Eustace 
in “The Witching Hour,” and, in another way, 
of Jessie Millward in “The Hypocrites.” Hed- 
wig Reicher is a capital actress, but she is also a 
self-reliant woman, and her skill couldn’t win sym- 
pathy for her supposed helplessness in “The Next 
of Kin.” 

Two years ago I was trying terribly to make pros- 
pective audiences sense the pitiful plight of poor 
little Anna Victoria in “Such a Little Queen.” I 
wrote a dozen lines as to the discomfort of starva- 
tion, the inconvenience of being put into the street. 
They were things that a woman might say under the 
circumstances, I thought, and then I remembered 
that, when I came to New York with nothing but 
my “cheek” and two dollars in money, I used to look 
out of the windows—the window—of my top-story 
room and think: “In all this great city there isn’t 
a human being who cares whether I live or die.” 
These very words I put into the mouth of Anna 
Victoria, and, of all my fine speeches, that was the 
only one that really “got over.” 

Being, Feeling, Believing 

st “GOT OVER” because it was true, and be- 

cause, whatever else truth may be—has any one 
ever satisfactorily answered Pontius Pilate?—it is 
the best bullet one can shoot across the footlights 
Vicarious experience sometimes does the trick, but 
only for persons of highly developed mimetic fac- 
ulty. I remember a woman in a play who was sup- 
posed to receive her death blow with an “Oh, my 
God!” She was particularly requested not to scream 
it, or to groan it, or to do anything else conventional 
with it. It was to be a helpless “Oh, my God!” a 
hopeless “Oh, my God!” an “Oh, my God!” that 
sounded like the thud of a hammer at the heart. 
One night she got the tone. “How?” we asked. “I 
heard a woman say it in the street. An ambulance 
surgeon had told her her baby was dead.” 

The first principle of “getting it over,” then, is 


being, feeling, believing. It is a principle that 
draws interest. Believing is very important. Do 


you think John Mason could have held his audience 
through the episode under the electrolier in “The 
Witching Hour” if he hadn’t believed in it? I don’t. 
Perriton Carlyle, in “The Little Gray Lady,” made 
a mistake. It was a bad mistake, composed chiefly 
of a hundred dollars that didn’t belong to him. I 
never knew any one in my life who hadn’t stolen 
something sometime, and many of my friends are 
pretty respectable now. I believed that Carlyle’s foot 
had slipped, and that, in spite of the accident, he 
might walk straight the rest of his days. I couldn't 
get an actor to believe it. Edgar Selwyn didn’t. 
and Eugene Ormonde didn’t, 


and, while they played the 
part, nobody did. John AIl- 
baugh, Jr., an actor infe- 
rior to both of them, felt 
sure of the inhérent good- 
ness of Carlyle, and so made 


possible the success of a piece 
that could not hav: 
without universal 


. : , 
for its hero. 


succeeded 
sympathy 





Well, we've ridden a long 
way astride of a hobby. Let’s 
get back, and admit that we 
like sugar on our strawber 
ries, which is to say art with bal lg 
our nature. For, after All, a 
generous admixture of skill ‘ 
is required in the expres * i 
sion of instinct, just as ~~ & : il 
the peach-bloomiest complex —— 
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THE PATENT MEDICINE CONSPIRACY — 


AGAINST 
THE FREEDOM OF THE FRESS 


OULD any person believe that 
Yi there is any one subject upon 
which the newspapers of the 
United States, acting in concert, by pre- 
arrangement, in obedience to wires all 
drawn by one man, will deny full and 








growth, it 11st be to-day not less than sev- 
enty-five mili ons. That is the wholesale 
price. The rei.'! price of all the - patent 
medicines sold in :he United States in one 
year may be very conservatively placed at 
one hundred million dollars. And of this 


“Here shall the Press the People’s rights maintain, 


Unawed by influence and unbribed by gain.”’ 
—JosEPH SToRY: Motto of the Salem “Register.” 





free discussion? If such a thing is pos- 


sible, it is a serious matter, for we rely 
upon the newspapers as at once the most 








one hundred millions which the people of 
the United States pay fr patent meditines 
yearly, fully forty millions goes to the 


newspapers. Have patience! I have more 
to say than merely to point out the large revenue 
which newspapers receive from patent medicines, and 
let inference do the rest. Inference has no place in 
this story. There are facts a-plenty. But it is essen- 
tial to point out the intimate financial .Clation between 
the newspapers and the patent medicines. I was told 
by the man who for many years handled the advertis- 
ing of the Lydia E. Piakham Company that their ex- 
penditure was $100,090 a month, $1,200,000 a year. Dr. 
Pierce and the Peruna Company both advertise much 
more extensively than the Pinkham Company. Cer- 
tainly there are at least five patent medicine concerns 
in the United States who each pay out to 
the newspapers more than one million dol- 


March 15 in the Massachusetts Legislature. In strict 
accuracy it must be said that there was one excep- 
tion. Any one familiar with the newspapers of the 
United States will already have named it—the Spring- 
field ‘‘Republican.’’ That paper, on two separate 
occasions, gave several columns to the record of 
the proceedings of the Legislature on the patent medi- 
cine bill. Why the otherwise universal silence? 

The patent medicine business in the United States is 
one of huge financial proportions. ‘The census of 1900 
placed the value of the annual product at $59, 611,355. 
Allowing for the increase of half a decade of rapid 


forbidding preventive and the swiftest and surest 
bie corrective of evil. For the haunting possibility of 
newspaper exposure, men who know not at all the 
fear of God pause, hesitate, and turn back from con- 
templated rascality. For fear “it might get into the 
papers,” more men are abstaining from crime and 
carouse to-night than for fear of arrest. But these 
are trite things—only, what if the newspapers fail 
us? Relying so wholly on the press to undo evil, 
how shall we deal with that evil with which the press 
itself has been seduced into captivity? 
In the Lower House of the Massachusetts 



















































Legislature one day last March there was a lars ayear. When the Dr. Greene Nervura 
debate which lasted one whole afternoon ~ Company of Boston went into bankruptey, 
and engaged some twenty spea‘ers, on This Contract is Void if Patent Sheets with Advertisements are Used. : its debts to newspapers for advertising 
a bill providing that every bottle of patent 3 = PENG stot. eg inn amounted to $535,000. ‘To the Boston 
medicine sold_in the State should bear a Three Years Advertising Contract. SS — alone it owed $5,000, and to sd 
label Stating the contents of the~bottle. ee Boy oo ee rues) | small a paper, comparatively, as the At! 
More was told concerning patent medicines Cie bs Ret—w { Pics " \ lanta ‘‘Constitution”’ it owed $1,500. One 
that afternoon than often comes to light spunea ee =n rite Of - eG disp . obscure quack doctor in New York, whe 
in asingle day. The debate at times was State of... {fT Stes i yt seedy “ 90; : ng merely an office business, was raidg 
Benes pe cea Gaiam told of a ; ES: »y the authorities, and among the pape 
Tae ke pee Be nc thy set in We hereby agres-pith, CHENEY MEDICINE “COMPANY, for the sum of | seised there were contracts shell ier fy 
48) é Ss acqué d f Z ° / oI ' acts s ing in 
an institution for inebriates as the end of . PS A E62 DOLLARS, fo insert the advertisement of within a year he had paid to one pay,, 
an incident which began with patent medi- " HALL'S CATARRH/CURE,” containing matter as per copy furnished (set in for advertising $5,856.80; to another $ 44 
i i ° si There was rf ooo. Dr. Humphreys, one of the be 
hues dosing va . — = a by seed our regular reading matter type) to be published h issue of Paper and ? now patent peer ne nae ws said " 
f > debate—Representativ ; : , é akers, has 
: Walker held aloft a be sttle of Purene somatte to appear in regular reading matter not to be preceded by any paid notice, to his fellow-members of the Patent 
, by him in a drug store that very day. and and on local or editorial page. Said advertisement to be run for three years Medicine Association: “The twenty thou- 
passed it around for his fellow-members with the prividege of twelve changes annually. 4) sand newspapers of the United States make 
to taste and decide for themselves whether Paymiafs all nO enn: Advertisements published in pr reviay —_ pons the proprietary 
: Secrats 7 > St: : y Z medicines than i 
Dr. Harrington, the Secretary of the State Daily Cgc GRA se Loo gna Weekly ZA h : “— 0 the proprietors of the medi- 
. Board of Health, was right when he told < Y he ‘ cines t mselves. . . . Of their Receipts, 
p the Legislative Committee that it was Published A ooccc coves oveeen EA , stl ni Mela one-third to one-half goes for advertising.” 
merely a ‘*cheap cocktail.”’ We also agree to mail a copy of each isp containing “ad.” to Cheney Medicine Co., Toledo, Ohio, erin 3 than ‘ S1X years ago, Che ney, the 
= rt <— president of the National Association of 
A Circulation, Dai?y....... Mle e Circulation, Weekly......: a IS Bs Pate sdicine . ctimated 
The Papers did not Print One Word it is mutually agreed that this Contract ts vold, If any law is enacted by your : My = , Medicine _Men, estimates the 
t State restricting or prohibiting the manufacture or sale of proprietary medicines. yearly amount paid to the newspapers 
In short, the debate was interesting and Remarics ..... i ab oe aka ress Saket a gaia ea by the larger patent medicine concerns 
)- important—the two qualities which invari . at twenty million dollars more than 
y | ably ensure toany event big headlines in srveveesssnannntestnnnnasnersenanssceecnnvecsanactesttecten sreene - . Se ted aial = i one thousand dollars to eac daily, 
s the daily newspapers. But that debate A CHENEY oT ea Poy svt § ane monthly periodical in the 
ras selebrated by big headlines, nor ¢ ae 4 nited States. 
| was not ce a a ! » 1 KMLm wtte Per y 
any headlines at all. Yet Boston isa city, Name of Paper. Yeocs cas m8 “s a , é : 
ss and Massachusetts is a State, where the : Ut Ubity / Silence is the Fixed Quantity 
ul proceedings of the Legislature figure very Per sth AM. ttetethds..... Manager. ; 
t. large in public interest, and where the ———————— = Does this throw any light on the silence 
‘| newspapers respond to that interest by re- of the Massachusetts papers? Naturally 
*e i porting the sessions with greater fulness x Ki such large sums paid by the natent 
| and minuteness than in any other State. THE “CONTRACT OF SILENCE medicine men to the newspapers stg- 
is Had that debate been on prison reform, on The two lines in heavy type are the “red clause” gest the thought of favor. But silence is 
at Sabbath observance, the early closing sa- too imgortant a part of the patent medicine 
; loon law, on any other subject, there would ’ man’s business to be left to the capricious 
Jo ! ; in th a h f f Sil ts the anbet | 
lave been, in the next day’s papers, over- chance of favor. Silence is the most im- 
ce flowing accounts of verbatim report, more Rerapusce (672 portant thing in his business. The ingre- 
he columns of editorial comment, and the pic > >) dients of his medicine— that is nothing. 
4% turesque features of it would have en- CHENEY MEDICINE Co. Does the price of golden-seal go up? 
de sured the attention of the cartoonist. Substitute whiskey. Does the price of 
Ay Now why? Why was this one subject F.J.CHeNey & Co. Proprietors whiskey go up 3uy the refuse wines of 


Haus CaTARRH CURE. 


I tabooed? Why were the/daily accounts of 
C i ’ Hacc, FAMILY Pinus. 


the California vineyards. Does the price 
legislative proceedings in the next day’s 








of opium go too high, or public fear of it 
eee papers abridged to a traction of their usual make it an inexpedient thing to user Take 
ire ponderous length, and all reference to - vy it out of the formula and substitute any 
ot the afternoon debate on patent medicines EW ONCE AL AROMAT ONS FECTED: ohne bebe tle Ofir Fab/4,1905. worthless barnyard w eed. But silent e is 
he omitted? Why was it in vain for the the fixed quantity—silence as to the frauds 
n’t speakers in that patent medicine debate he practices; silence as to the abominable 
\’t. to search for their speeches in the next / : stewings and brewings that enter nto his 
day’s newspapers? Why did the legisla Mase., nostrum ; silence as to th deaths and sick- 
tive reporters fail to find their work in entlrmenjy Pe - cat : -¥ ye to a 
rin Why were the staff cartoonists : eco Lie eee iends he makes, the inebriate asy s he 
/ forbidden mh peelisnteks lent: = ‘cha FROGS Tae BALLS Natu tatetne nets a or eee 2 fills. Siler he must have. So he makes 

most fallow and tempting opportunity ToS, become lave,it will force us to discontime advertising in your silence rt of the contract. 
' the members of the Great and General state. Your prompt attention regarding this Rill wabdiseve ean Read the significant silence of the Mas- 


Court of Massachusetts gravely tippling 


sachusetts mewspapets in the light of the 
Peruna and passing the bottle around to 


be of mitual benefit, 





: ; following — ~ ig 2 7 y 
i their encircled neighbors, that practical Ye woul’ respoetfully refer you to the eontraet which ve have the regular printed form ised 5») 
| knowledge should be the basis of legisla Hood, Ayer, and Munyon in making 
j : tive action? ht A pe Reapect fully their a:ivertising contracts with thousands 
: ‘ , “ sane 10 the cio 
y I take it if any man should assert that of rcwspapers throughout the United 
f there is one subject upon which the news- ae Cheney wedieine “ompany, Staics. 
} ; i i i ) > ne age 1s “how the rac 
5 papers of the United States, acting in concert n the next page 6 Se one 
} ind as a unit, will deny full and free dis- -~ by the J.C. A orgs ys mat mde 
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=. = This agrééiiient is signed in duplicate, one 


advertisement of the J. C. Ayer Company.’’ Then fol- 
low, the conditions as to space to be used each issue, 
the page the advertisement is to be on, and the position 
it is to occupy. Then these two remarkable conditions 
of .the contract: ‘‘First—It is agreed in case any law or 
laws are enacted, either State or national, harmful to the 
interests of the J. C. Ayer Company, that this contract 
nay be canceled by them from date of such enactment, 
and the insertions made paid for pro-rata with the con- 
tract price.’’ c 

This clause is‘ remarkable enough.. But of it more 
later,. For the present, examine the second clause: 
“Second—It is agreed that the J. C. Ayer Company 
may cancel this contract, pro-rata, in case advertise- 
ments are published in this paper in which 
their products are offered, with a view to 
substitution or other harmful motive, also 
in case any matter otherwise detrimental to 
the J. C. Ayer Company’s interests is pe 
to appear in the reading columns or elsewhere in 
the paper. 


F POSTAL TELEGRAPH-CABLE COMPANY = *::-"=*THE COMMERCIA 





Ss 
The Postal Telecraph-Cabie Company transmits and det 


help his business greatly if he could have Mr. Bok’s 
article printed as an advertisement in « wspaper 
in the United States. He gave the orde a firm of 
advertising agents and the firm began in Texas, intend- 


ing to cover the country to Maine. But that advertise- 
ment never got beyond a few obscure country papers 
in Texas. The contract of silence was effective; and a 
few weeks later, at their annual meeting, the patent 
medicine association *‘Resolved’’—I quote the minutes 
—‘‘That this Association commend the action of the great 
majority of the publishers of the United States who 
have consistently refused said false and malicious at- 
tacks in the shape of advertisements which in whole or 
in part libel proprietary medicines.”’ 


Es 
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CLARENCE H. MACKAY. President, CLARENCE i, MACKAY, Presicent 
1, ©. STEVENS. Sec'y WM. H. BAKER, V. P. 4G. M, ALBERT BECK, See'y, FO, ©. WARD? 2G 
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Sinan ane 


CABLE COMP 


= TELEGRAM . 


this messace subject fo the forms and renditions printed on the back of this blank, 


: oy ‘‘lobby”’ or “‘lobbying.”’ 


constitution, by-laws. And I would call special atten- 
tion to Article II of those by-laws 

‘The objects of this association,’’ says this article, 
‘tare: to protect the rights of its members to the respec- 
tive trade-marks that they may own or control; to estab- 
lish such mutual co-operation as may be required in the 
various branches of the trade: to reduce all burdens that 
may be oppressive; to facilitate and foster equitable’ 
principles in the purchase and sale of merchandise; to 
acquire and preserve for the use of its members such 
business. information as may be of value to them; to 
adjust controversies and promote harmony among its 
mem bers.”’ 

That is as innocuous a statement as ever was penned 
of the objects of any organization. It might 
serve for an organization of honest cobblers 
Change a few words, without altering the 
spirit in the least, and a body of ministers 
might adopt it. In this laboriously complete 
‘* statement of objects, there is no such word as 
Indeed, so harmless 
a word as ‘‘legislation’’ is absent—strenuously 
absent. 


a . 
ANY. 








copy by the J. C. Ayer Company and the other 
one by the newspaper. 


All Muzzle-Clauses Alike 


That is the contract of silence. (Notice the 
next one to it in identically the same language, 
bearing the name of the C. I. Hood Company, 
the other great manufacturer of sarsaparilla; 
and then the third—again in identically the 
same words—for Dr. Munyon.) That is the 
elaase which, with forty million dollars, muz- 
2 s the press of the country. I wonder if the 


TStandard Oil Company could, for forty mil- 


jlion dollars, bind the newspapers of the 
United States in a contract that ‘‘no matter 
detrimental to the Standard Oil Company’s 
terests be permitted to appear in the read- 
columns or elsewhere in this paper.’’ 
Is it a mere coincidence that in each of these 
wiz itracts the silence clause is framed in the 
Wh agreement among the patent medicine men 
and quack doctors each so impose this contract 
on ali the newspapers with which it deals, one reaching 
the newspapers which the other does not, and all com- 
bined reaching all the papers in the United States, and ef- 
fecting a universal agreement among newspapers to print 
nothing detrimental to patent medicines? You need not 
take it as an inference. I shall show it later as a fact. 

“In the reading columns or elsewhere in this paper.”’ 
The paper must not print it itself, nor must it allow any 
outside party, who might wish to do so, to pay the 
regular advertising rates and print the truth about 
patent medicines in the advertising columns. More 
than a year age, just after Mr. Bok had printed his first 
article:exposing patent medicines, a business man in St. 
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Where the Money Goes 


(WHERE ANY REPLY OHOULD BF SENT.) 


Binghamton NY Mar 10, 05 


Spy, 
Taunton. 
House bill eight hundred and twenty nine discriminating against 
proprietary medicines passed lower house. Up in senate Monday. 
Quick work necessary. Use your influence. 
Willis Sharpe K-am-. 


Adve Agte _ 


TELEGRAM THAT SNAPS THE WHIP 


This message means: “Publish an article in your newspaper and use every influ- 
Nb me words? Is the inference fair that there is ence in opposing the passage. of this bill.’” And the newspapers do it on command 


I have said that the identity of the language of the 
silence clause in several patent medicine advertising con- 
tracts suggests mutual understanding among the nos- 
trum makers, a preconceived plan: and I have several 
times mentioned the patent medicine association. It 
seems incongruous, almost humorous, to speak of a na- 
tional organization of quack doctors and patent medicine 
makers; but there is one, brought together for mutual 
support, for co-operation, for—but just what this organ- 
ization zs for, I hope to show. No other organization 
ever demonstrated so clearly the truth that ‘‘in union 
there is strength.’’ Its official name is an innocent- 
seeming one—‘‘The Proprietary Association of Amer- 


AT AMERICAN EDITORS 


But I prefer to discover the true object of the 
organization of the ‘‘Proprietary Association 
of America’’ in another document than Arti- 
cle II of the by-laws. Consider the anual re- 
port of the treasurer, say for 1904. The total 
of money paid out during the year was $8,516.- 
26. Of this, one thousand dollars was for the 
secretary’s salary, leaving $7,516.26 to be ac- 
counted for. Then there is an item of post- 
age, one of stationery, one of printing—the 
little routine expenses of every organization ; 
and finally there is this remarkable item: 

“Legislative Committee, total expenses, 


'? le ° 

Truly the Proprietary Association of Amer- 
ica seems to have several objects, as stated in 
its by-laws, which cost it very little, and one 
object—not stated in its by-laws at all—which 
costs it all its annual revenue aside from the 
routine expenses of stationery, postage,-and 
secretary. If just a few more words of comment may 
be permitted upon this point, does it not seem odd that 
so large an item as $6,606.95, out of a total budget of 
only $8,516.26, should be put in as a lump sum, “ Legis- 
lative Committee, total expenses’’? And would not the 
annual report of the treasurer of the Proprietary Assi 
ciation of America be a more entertaining document if 
these ‘‘total expenses’’ of the Legislative Committee 
were carefully itemized? 

Not that I mean to charge the direct corruption ¢ 
legislatures. ‘The Proprietary Association of Americ 
used to do that. They used to spend, according to the 
statement of the present president of the organization, 























Louis, a man of great wealth, conceived that it would ica.’’ There are annual meetings, annual reports, a Mr. F. J. Cheney, as much as seventy-five thousand 
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We also agree to notify 4. C. Ay® Company of first insertion of these advertisements, to mail 
one copy of every issue of the paper as published to J.C. Ayer Company, Lowell, Mass., during 
term of this contract, and to promptly rupply missing papers upon request . 

Change in make-up of paper or consolidation with another paper ¢ 
Company to select new position or cancel contract, as preferred by them 


tles 4. ©. ayer 


First. — ft in agreed tn case any law or laws are enacted. exher State or national, harmful two the reste 
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Trusting that our business relations may prove mutually pleas- 
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rect insertions with proper positions. 

All editions each day of papers containing the advertisement of the 
Munyon's H. H. Remedy Co. to be sent to them during the life of this con- 
tract, and to supply missing copies upon request. 

Change in make-up of paper or consolidation with another pape 
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ment, and the insertions made paid for pro rata with the contract price. 

Second—It is agreed that the Munyon's H. H,. Remedy Co, may car- 
cel this contract pro rata in case advertisements are published in this 
paper in which their products are offered, with a view to substitution or 
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the Munyon's H. H. Remedy Co.'s interests ts permitted to appear in th 


reading columns, or elsewhere in this paper. 
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dollars a year. But that was before Mr. Cheney himself 
discovered a better way. The fighting of public health 
legislation is the primary object and chief activity, the very 
raison d'etre, of the Proprietary Association, ‘he motive 
pack of bringing the quack doctors and patent medi- 
cine manufacturers of the United States into a mutual 


I should like to ask the newspaper owners and editors 
of America what they think of that scheme. I believe 
that the newspapers, when they signed each individual 
contract, were not aware that they were being dragooned 
into an elaborately thought-out scheme to make every 
newspaper in the United States, from the greatest metro 


Humphreys. The suggestion is a good one, but when 
we come to put it in our public proceedings, and state 
that we have adopted such a resolution, I want to say 
that the Legislators are just as sharp as the newspaper 
men, As a consequence, this will decrease the 














weight of the press comments. Some of the papers, 
e organization was this: Here are some scores of men,  politan daily to the remotest country weekly, an active, also, who would not come in, would publish something 
t each paying a large sum annually to the newspapers. energetic, self-interested lobbyist for the patent medi- about it in the way of getting square. .. .”’ 
€ The aggregate of these sums is forty million dollars. cine association. If the newspapers knew how they were This contract is the backbone of the scheme. The 
) By organization, the full effect of this money can be. being used as cat’s-paws, I believe they would resent it. further details, the organization of the bureau to carry 
h got and used as a unit in preventing the passage of laws Certainly the patent medicine association itself feared it into effect—that, too, has been kept carefully concealed 
0 which would compel them to tell the contents of their _ this, and has kept this plan of Mr. Cheney’s a careful from the generally unthinking newspapers, who are all 
Ss nostrums, and in suppressing the unconsciously mere individual cogs 
newspaper publicity which would in the patent medicine lobbying ma- 
d drive them into oblivion. So it was chine. At one of the meetings of 
it no mean intellect which devised the ee ayes Dr. R. V. Pierce of 
s scheme whereby every newspaper in TEMENT Buffalo arose and said (I quote him 
1€ America is made an active lobbyist CAN MR. CHENEY RECONCILE THESE STA S? verbatim): . . . ‘‘I would move you 
rs for the patent medicine association. : that the report of the Committee on 
xe The man who did it is the present Letter addressed to Mr. William Allen White, Extract from a speech delivered before ee be mane —_— — 
as president of the organization, its ex- Editor of the ‘“Gasette,’’ Emporia, Kansas, the Proprietary Association of America to be taken up immediately . . . that 
SS ecutive head in the work of suppress ? it be considered in executive ses- 
ly ing public knowledge, stifling pub- By FRANK J. CHENEY By FRANK J. CHENEY sion, and that every person not a 
lic opinion, and warding off public Dear Srp— 7 ‘ member of the organization be asked 
health legislation—the Mr. Cheney eAlerts aia heat We have had a good deal of difficulty to retire, so that it may be read 
already mentioned. He makes a Sie ek vane Ps COLLIER'S illustratin in the last few years with the different and considered in executive session. 
catarrh cure which, according to aan aa, ‘aieeniink Daadials ousiae aimer - legislatures of the different States. ... I There are matters and suggestions in 
he the Massachusetts State Board of and ourselves. [See p. 17—Editor.} believe I have a plan whereby we will have reference to our future action, and meas- 
on Health, contains fourteen and three- M , ae ; $ ures to be taken which are advised there - 
; ‘ 2 Bras : t. S. Hopkins Adams endeavored very _no difficulty whatever with these people. in, th \ ish to h. 
‘ti- fourths per cent of alcohol. As to hard (as I understand) to find me, but I Pye . in, that we would not wish to have pub- 
re- his scheme for making the news- am sorry to say that I was not at cates I have used it in my business for two lished broadcast over the country for 
tal papers of America not only main- really believe that I could have explained Y¢@tS, and I know it is a practical thing. very good reasons.” 
6 tain silence, but actually lobby in y - P S tuetde of ow what were the ‘‘matters and 
: + ae engl tie BS that clause of the contract to his entire sat- , Inside of the last two years, have , tinga?? Gethin. > £ dace 
the behalf of the patent medicines, I am Ldisdinin eb Visite aided talon des teased. d . suggestions” which Dr, Pierce 
ac- ) glad that Iam not under the neces- ‘ati poor y§ regis : made contracts with between fifteen and “would not wish to have published 
vat { sity of describing it in my own latio: . of making Siig ee aig hs aap aa sixteen thousand newspapers, and never broadcast over the country for very 
, 2 0 wpe? This is the first intimation that I ever ‘ xood reasons?”’ ‘ 
the words. . It would be easy to err in have had that that clause was put into had but one man refuse to sign the con- good reasons? 
1 irecti - akes for incre- e ; , : 
7 Se roc tuaats hag el no the contract to control the Press in any tract, and by saying to him that I could Valuable Newspaper Aid 
rf’ ., +O ¢ > > > . . 7 > , 
\SeS, Sensibility I have Mr. Cheney’s way, or the editorial columns of the not sign a contract without this clause in 
; own words, in which he explained — I eee a if My 2 ag Rie it he readily signed it. My point is merely Dr. Pierce’s son, Dr. V.Mott Pierce, 
1er- his scheme to his fellow-members uae caeumenea: td mm ga on rand tating to shift the responsibility. We to-day was chairman of the Committee on 
i [ -roprietary Associati f : . ve “Ae : : sate Legislation. He was the author of 
| 0 ry the : sig ietary As: ocl ation: os into consideration the conditions of the dif- have the responsibility of the whole matter 8" a bite wapes ions’ whicl 
one America. The quotation marks f + tented h sa tee decile of the ‘‘ matters and suggestions” which 
Lich alone (and the comment within a ope cet z a nb ee ©, «upon our shoulders. . . . ‘There has been must be consideréd in the dark. 
the parentheses) are mine. The re- Se ee ee ee as constant fear that something would come ‘‘Never before,”’ said he, “in the 
| > sepa 5 ie al She protect himself, in case any State did pass a ‘ - history of: the Propristire: dasccia- 
and mainder is the language of Mr. ee up, so I had this clause in my contract istory I y Associa 
nay { Cheney himself: aS irorsneeces. pet —o ng = h dded. This is wh ie tion were there so many bills in dif- 
that =f : k » cae canada y b - “' A of oe nega hedbwaem I have in every con- ferent State Legislatures that were 
t of I Mr. Cheney's Plan takes into consideration the conduct of the tract I make: ‘It is hereby agreed that vital to-our interests. This was due, 
; j North Dakota Legislature, because every . : ; ro think ‘ for h sine 
gis- fh to: eae h » Baten should your- State, or the United States we think, to an effort on the part 
thie “We have had a good deal of diffi- newepeper i at Sie Wat we advertise G t 1 h ld i of different State Boards of ‘Health, 
, culty in the last few years with the in had contracts containing that clause. See eee eee SY eee ee who have of late years held national 
SSt y > last few years ; : ; : ’ he years 1 F 
it if different legislatures of the different bm a hapa os Y abeartia Saye Ne =_ = pre tig aye. See 98. gong meetings, to make an organized et- 
wee States I believe I have a plan from — mea a years’ a a — io pc etary medicines, this contract shall become fort to establish what are known as 
‘ ; ps in a State where we co ot sell o ‘ Foes ppv aaa ete ; a 
whereby we will have no difficulty goods, is more than I can understand. As void.’ In the State of Illinois a few pure food aa - _ - younge! 
| rhatever wi “se 2. I have 4 Sep “ Pierce stated explicitly the agency 
“> i amit a sing hear 5 <a sain before stated, it is merely a precautionary years ago they wanted to assess me three responsible for the defeat of this 
> | edna: fre wapiggel nce iat a erty paragraph to meet conditions such asnow hundred dollars. I thought I had a: better “atlic health legislation: "ate 
» the and I know it is a practical thing. ik in Wats Sieben, Wa anes ceed 3 public health legislation: e must 
tion, | : I, inside of the last two years, men 4 te witadeaer Wenn teas Stele, Dares plan than this, so J wrote-to about forty not forget to place the honor where 
sand have made contracts with between Ae poten teg poe ablish prin eatery pony papers and merely said: ‘Please look at due for our uniform  succéss in 
fifteen and sixteen thousand news- Lo ota : p ‘ defeating class legislation directed 
—i T. . : therefore, under this contract, we are not your contract with me and take note that if pee oe: LR Pr PP mitts "lin 
papers, and never had but one man . fled t ti dunatial : é against our legitimate pursuits. The 
1. A refuse to sign the contract, and by Ore ithe . = yea ha prio antag hitieg _ this law passes you and I must stop doing American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
” saying to him that I could not sign in mes Pose 61 or dau Gas thaliana ane business, and my contracts cease.’ The sociation has rendered us valued aid 
. o a contract without this clause in it Woeklies Out ps Gils waenbee we ne ad- ext week every one of them had an through their secretary’s office in 
9, he readily signed it. My point is "ey Ra ‘ , ‘ New York, and we can hardly over 
by the 7 oe sn Sp vertising in over 500, at anannualexpendi- aarticle.... I have carried this through i on di ‘ vias Males I bear 
merely to shift the responsibility. : Neha! estimate the power brought to bear 
J We to-day have the responsibility of pean tg = ng yo pa pea Wes and know it is a success. I know the at Washington by individual news- 
sedical the whole matter upon our shoul- Se eee ee ee eee eee Cee papers will accept it. Here is a thing that papers.”’ . (On another occasion, 
paper. Rate As you all know, there is and therefore our liabilities in your State hi w 4 Dr. Pierce, speaking of two bills in 
tween. iii « vear hat he tative hail & lob- are $24,000, providing, of course, all these COStS us nothing. € are guarantee the Illinois Legislature, said: ‘‘Two 
Grist in oh % fferent State yet we contracts were made at the same date. against the $75,000 loss for nothing. It things operated to bring theee bills 
yis e « re otate Legisia- 4 “i ears . ate Nes § 
tures—one year it New York, one Should these contracts all be made this throws the responsibility on the newspa- to the danger line. In the first piace, 
: : agg Sag: ” fall and your State should pass a law this ¢ ‘ he Chicago panes weet ae 
smount | year in New Jersey, and so on, ‘ h hs 1 hibitine th pers. I have my contracts printed and the licag papers were ‘ 
(Read that frank confession twice— winter (three months later) prohibiting the lh nie ootated- in: red F wholly without influence in the Leg- 
h t note th l nd matter-of-factness of sale of our goods, there would be virtually a hawwe this printed tn: 10k {ype, ght square islature Had it not been for 
r when 2 the bla é -r-Ol-Té 1eSs . ‘ re : slz : ad it ' 
it.) ‘‘There has been constant fear ot iy “ a hier gree gl a across the contract, so there can be abso- the active co-operation of the press 
ug loca- ' that something would come up, so business precaution to guard against just — jutely no mistake, and the newspaper man of the State outside of Chicago, there 
f A : ; such conditions, we add the red paragraph t says . eee Ct) 2 ees : he bill 
. not te I had this clause in my contract referred to in COLLIER’S can not say to me, ‘1 did not see it.” He is absolute certainty “— i ~ 
| adde This is whe ave in every : Ret Ray bod lhe 8 s ‘ : : would have passed... . think that 
om oes “t I aa ty ati eh Nephi | I make this statement to you, as I am did see it and knows what he is doing. It a avait ma members do not appre 
‘ that ay 4% sini State on vie United credited with being the originator of the seems to me it is a point worth every man’s ciate the power that we can bring 
‘9 States Government, pass any law paragraph, and I believe that I am justified attention... . J think this is pretty near a to bear upon legislation through the 
this com : : : bts. Soe in adding this paragraph to our contract, : of aii OS 2 “a : : > ‘ 
that would interfere with or restrict , sure thin press.’’) But this power, in young 
\ ; ni . not for the purpose of controlling the Press, . J + “sag st be organ- 
the sale of proprietary medicines, ite ac el sand rican : Dr. Pierce’s opinion, must be organ 
. , this contract shall become void.’ Mt, AS SNES eyes as & usenees peeceu- ized and systematized. ‘If it is not 
at above . “et ae tion which any man should take who ex- : . par "Our 
In the State of Illinois a few years cts to vay his bille presumptuous on the part of yout 
| : ago they wanted to assess me three Wall «ey ie dl +i , sale f chairman,’ he said anodestly, “to 
or hundred dollars. I thought I hada pe ee ao ee see Sree outli a policy which experience 
eh better plan than this, so I wrote to rg ‘oneeer Wb get an early reply, seems to dictate for the future, it 
és man about forty papers and merely said = wires, 4 * teas ild be briefly as follows’’—here 
price. ‘Please look at your contract with FRANK J. CHENEY. ie younger Pierce explains the 
ss me and take note that if this law ‘matters and suggestions’? which 
, in this passes you and I must stop doing must not be ‘published broadcast 
tution or business. and my contracts cease.’ over the country Ihe first was 
mental $ The ni week every one of them “the organization of a Legislative 
ar in Wi had an article, and Mr. Man had to go. I read this secret In this same meeting of the Propriet: Asso Bureau ith its otfices in New York or Chicago. Sec- 
to Dr. Pierce some days ago and he was very much taken ciation of America, just after Mr. Cheney had ide the ond ecretarv, to be appointed by the chairman of 
upwith it. i have carried this through and know it isa speech quoted above, and while it was being resolved th imittee on Legislation, w ho will receive a stated 
succe [I know the papers will acce] Here is that every other patent medicine man should put the Ss _ suffix itly large to be in ke eping with such per- 
thing 1 sts us nothing. We are guaranteed against ime clause in his contract, the venerable Dr. Hum ; abilit and to compe sate him for t giving of 
the $7 » | for nothing, It throws the responsibility hreys, oldest and wisest of the guild, arose and said his time to this w ork,” ‘*The benefits such a work- 
on the newspapers I have mv -ontracts printed and I Will it not be now just is well to a pon this, each ing burs Proprietary Associ m,’’ said Dr. 
have this rrinted in red type, right sq re across the contract, nd every one for himself, instead of putting this on re Pierce can be foreseen First, a systemat plan tg 
so there can be absolutely no mistake, a id the newspaper man ord ' [ think the id« a is a good ont , but really d acqui early knowledge of pending threat ned legis 
can not say to me, ‘I did not see it.’ He did seeitand knows think it had better go in our proceedings.’’ And an- latio could be taken up. In the past we ha € relied te 
what he is doing. It seems to me it is a point worth every other fellow nostrum-maket seeing i istantly the neces- much upon newspaper managers to acquaint us of sur 
man's attention. ... I thin this is pretty near a sure thing.” ity of secrecy, said [am heartily in accord with Dr. bills coming Another plan would be to have 
— hough 








light of the theater, must have rouge upon it to 
seem what it really is. Every stage manager knows 
the genuine society girl who is engaged to lend 
verisimilitude to a drawing-room drama, and who, 
at rehearsals, regards her teacup as though it were 
some strange and savage animal. 

Edwin Booth’s Othello was the triumph of an 
artist. He made audiences forget that his embodi- 
ment of the Moor was a thin-chested, undersized 
student of sensitive face = dreamy eyes. Charles 
Kean’s first appearance in London was as Macbeth, 
and his Lady Macbeth, a great woman in both senses 
of the word, refused to play opposite a leading man 
who “looked like a half-grown boy.” Afterward, she 
swore that he grew during the performance. Salvini 
drawing tears from an audience ignorant of his 
tongue by counting from one to an hundred: 
Bernhardt scolding an actor in the death tones of 
Camille; Margaret Anglin repeating “Poor little ice- 
cream soda” until her hearers broke down sobbing— 
these are examples of pure artistry, of “getting 
‘over’ impressions without even a thought behind 
them. No one who knows the first thing about the 
theater can underrate, be it never so slightly, the 


IM HANDS, the foreman of the upper 
leather room, rolled a sticky piece of to- 
bacco around between his hardened hands, 
vainly endeavoring to separate it into particles 
with which he might fill his much-caked pipe. 

“You didn’t know I was a publisher?” he said, 
throwing the stubborn roll out the factory window. 
“T was a stockholder in a publishin’ company any- 
how. It was the Imperial Press and Printin’ Com- 
pany. You never heard the name, but you know the 
newspaper. It’s the Marden County ‘Argus,’ right 
here in this little factory town. It had a printin’- 
press with the hip disease or something like that, 
eight shelves of old advertisin’ cuts, a stack of card- 
board, an’ an inch an’ a half of gray, 
dust over everythin’, an’ over the 
in particular. 

“Old Edward Knowles was the editer an’ I guess 
about the sole asset. He had got a kind of a pursy 
look to his mouth from blowin’ dust off things. I 
don’t know how old he was, but he could sit on 
a box an’ blink his old eyes at the dirty ceilin’ an’ 
talk kind of personal about the election of Lincoln, 
though he was a journeyman printer then, an’ tell 
what the platforms an’ majorities were fer every 
year, I don’t know how far back. An’ then he’d go 
down to the station with his big trousers flappin’ on 
his little legs to see who come in on the train an’ 
maybe get a couple of items, as he always called ’em, 
fer the Local News and Personal Mention. 

“Somehow I never think of the old man without 
thinkin’ of Mazie Marcon an’ her smile an’ her high 
heel shoes an’ her yeller hair. It’s that easy to be 
fooled about people! An’ it come to me as I was 
goin’ down from the noon meal at home to-day, how 
I got into the scrape with them two myself. 

“T remember well enough what a 
waitin’ fer my money. Id 
sold the old man a lot of land 
up on Maple Street fer two 
hundred an’ fifty dollars, an’ 
he paid me along two or three 
dollars at a time an’ then wait 
an’ then fifty cents. You know 
there’s ain't 
enough money to buy a 
nickel cigar an’ come away 
with the right change. They 
ain’t to blame an’ I couldn’t 
take the land away from him. 
I couldn’t find the courage. 
The old man had built a cot- 
tage on it an’ he an’ his old 
lady lived there an’ liked to sit 
on the steps evenin’s in sum- 
mer an’ bow to folks, an’ in a 
like that I guess I ain’t 
got a lot of money sense either, 


mortgage or no mortgage. 
‘ ‘ ro 
] | SAYS to me: 
Vil tell vou the truth. 


I never had subscribers so hard 
to collect from as this fall,’ he 
Says. ‘They’ve 
complimentary 
before,’ he 
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Bernhardt scolding an actor in the death tones of Camille 
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nuance, of pitch, of rhythm, of all the things that 
require years of study, labor, and perseverance. 

Tully Marshall, whose Hannock in “The City” 
was the finest, and seemed the most inspired, acting 
of last season, tells me that he werked out, almost 
mechanically, every thrill in his big scene at the 
end of Act III. Mr. Marshall made so convincing 
the degeneracy, the besottedness of the character that 
I have heard laymen insist he must be a drug fiend. 
Yet this actor knows exactly how he produced his 
effects. Ethel Barrymore, on the other hand, knew 
pre that she had striven for years, and had never 
quite felt herself “go smashing past the footlights 
and into the brains of her page 7 

Then, on the first night in New York of John 
Galsworthy’s “The Silver Box,” when, as Mrs. Jones, 
charwoman, she stepped down from the witness 
stand, silent, but thinking with all the force that 
was in her of the wretched, squalid home to which 
she was returning alone, and the curtain fell be- 
tween her and the vast stillness of the awed audi- 
ence, she knew that at last she had “got it over.” 

“And, oh!” says Ethel Barrymore, “I found the 
knowledge sweet.” 


ustibus 


The Story of a Country Editor, a Railroad, and a Vaudeville Comedienne 


RICHARD WASHBURN 


know I’d like to pay you, but somehow I guess you 
better take a couple of thousand shares of stock in 
the Imperial Company,’ he says. ‘I own the whole 
thing now,’ he says, ‘an’ never did understand much 
about corporation finance anyhow, though enough to 
know how bad Joe Burton rolled me out when I 
bought the company.’ 

““FTow much is a share worth?’ I says. 

“<T’l] tell you the truth, Jim,’ says he, ‘I don’t 
know. I never give it no study like I give the rail- 
road company’s figures. I got my suspicions,’ he 
says, ‘an’ I’ve had ’em fer twenty years,’ he says, 
‘but I ain’t done nothin’ to confirm ’em, fer the 
paper is an old friend, an’ I love it an’ [I ain’t goin’ 
to do nothin’ to — on it no way. 

“Well, of course, I had to laugh. It was worth 
standin’ a loss to see oo wrinkles on the old man’s 
face an’ his fingers secratchin’ in his gray hair, an’ 
find an honest feller like him, who meant to pay his 
bills an’ almost never got around to it. 

5 y OU know how them things work in yer mind. 

Why, I thought of fifty things in a minute. I 
remembered how my Annie had noticed a picture 
of the old man’s son hangin’ over his desk in the 
printin’ shop—a picture of a young feller with a 
big tie an’ a sheepish smile an’ hair all brushed up 
an’ greased maybe. An’ how she’d found out that 
the boy was drownded when he was twenty-one. An’ 
I remembered them editorials I’d read in the ‘Argus’ 
sometimes. They had a lot of long words, but even 
some of the men at the factory read ’em an’ would 
say: ‘That’s right!’ or ‘That’s goin’ some!’ or ‘That’s 
slingin’ the words all right!’ An’ I thinks to myself 


CHILD 


he says, shaking his finger 


how the old man was always writin’ hardest fer 
the under dog an’ how he must have put himself 
to it. There was sweat in them editorials—espe- 
cially when he was writin’ about some man in town 
who’d died. It didn’t make any difference who, 
either. You could see that the old man felt as if 
every feller who died had been just as straight an’ 
good an’ smart as the greatest man that ever lived. 
An’ he’d make you half believe it too, even if it was 
a feller like Dave Pierson. 


‘O, as I say, I looked at old Ed an’ 
how he used to talk about the power of the 
press, as he called it, an’ the sphere of a writer’s in- 
fluence an’ the like of that an’ go without a summer 
suit of clothes just so’s he could see his way clear to 
buy a new set of type which he never paid fer. So I 
come to the conclusion that I’d take the stock, an’ 
even if the ‘Argus’ weren’t a money-maker there’d 
be some satisfaction bein’ connected with a ‘molder 
of public opinion,’ as old Knowles used to say. An’ 
that was the way I got into it. 

“There was a lot of guyin’ here at the factory 
when the boys found it out. ‘Don’t ferget the Sun- 
day edition with the colored pictures,’ says Ben, an’ 
Nellie Conroy in the stichin’ room was always stop- 
pin’ me to say: ‘Mr. Hands, I hear ye have a new 
correspondent at Turner’s Four Corners where the 
saw-mill is closed down,’ or maybe Joe Bent, who’s 
boss of the packin’-room an’ mean as burnt rubber, 
would yell at me: ‘They say you’ve got a new sub- 
seriber, Jim. That ought to double yer advertisin’ 
rates, old man,’ an’ the like of that. 

“But I didn’t care. The old man was happy an’ 
the paper was comin’ out and had a circulation of 
seven or eight hundred or somethin’ around there, 
an’ the folks that got it in an’ around this muddy 

little factory town used to read 
it right through, includin’ 
eards of thanks an’ ‘in memo- 
rium’ notices an’ the plate 
matter inside that come from 
Chicago all set up with blurred 
pictures an’ the medicine tes- 
timonials an’ the stories writ- 
ten by women with names like 
actresses. An’ they read the 
‘Personal Mention’ first an’ old 
Knowles’s editorials afterward, 
an’ they bowed to him a little 
lower than they would to most 
folks because he 
know somethin’ about almost 
everythin’, an’ say it was very 
profound at that. 


REMEMBER it was along 
about the end of the 
summer that the ‘Argus’ came 
near sudden death. It must 
have been four years ago come 
this September, for that 
the year my little Mike 
dogwood poison an’ they 
the big election an’ row over 
the railroad in this State. We 
expect to be gettin’ cool weather 
up in the hills here by that 
time, an’ usually the frost has 
turned them maples over there 
across the fifty-seven dif- 
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ferent colors, an’ there’s a kind of snap in the air 
that gets into the balls of yer feet. But that year it 
was hot. I can just see the heat risin’ off them rail- 
road tracks! The time I speak of was Saturday 
afternoon, an’ you could hear ’em cheerin’ up at the 
field where our boys was playin’ the team of college 
fellers from a camp over at the lake. 


FERGOT to tell yer that I’d bought a chair 

from a mail-order house. It was one my Annie 
had picked out from a catalogue, an’ we was waitin’ 
fer it an’ wonderin’ how well it would be made an’ 
how it was goin’ to look in our sittin’-room, an’ 
havin’ all them feelin’s about ownin’ somethin’ new 
that I sometimes think them who is rich don’t know 
anythin’ about. I’d gone down to the station to see 
if it had come’ on the noon freight, an’ bein’ as it 
was late an’ the four-ten train comin’ up from the 
Junction ’most due, I met old Knowles, tightenin’ up 
his old blue necktie, as he always did whenever he 
was goin’ to speak to strangers or meet a train fer 
‘items.’ 

“He had a way when anythin’ was on his mind of 
never sayin’: ‘How are yer?’ or nothin’, but just walk- 
in’ up to yer an’ lookin’ at 
yer from under them gray, 
bushy eyebrows an’ then 
firin’ off almost like a gun. 
An’ that day he walks up, 
moppin’ his forehead with 
a big silk handkerchief, an’ 
he hauls a folded paper out 
of his pocket from among 
the bunch of bills an’ re- 
ceipts an’ fire-alarm cards 
an’ advertising copy, an’ 
he shook it out an’ says: 
‘There! I’ve got some- 
thin’ to say in the paper 
that comes out to-day 
about that!’ 


p 
— Wy BATS the mat- 
ter?’ I says. ‘It 
ain’t anythin’ but a poster 
fer a theatrical troupe,’ I 
says, grinnin’. ‘An’, 
says, pointin’ with my fin- 
ger, ‘it says the Mazie 
Marcon Company presents 
Mazie Marcon, the Kohi- 
noor Soubrette; together 
with eight high-class acts, 
includin’ the New York 
Comedy Four in the 
screamin’ farce, “The 
Door with the Keyhole.” 
An’ here’s a picture of 
Mazie herself, lookin’ 
happy an’ well set up, if 
I do say it. Ain’t it 
proper, I says, ‘consider- 
in’ the age we live in? I 
says. 
“*Tt’s proper enough,’ he says. ‘That ain’t what 
I’m talkin’ about. But these shows come here to 
town an’ they ain’t any good an’ they pervert the 
people’s taste an’ haven’t got any dramatic merit. 
Now I can remember seein’ Booth—an’ anyhow I 
saw this Marcon show down at the Junction when I 
went last Wednesday. It’s awful poor. A woman 
like that ought to be ashamed. Her voice is awful. 
She ain’t so graceful a-dancer as Jenny Wilder, 
who sorts the mail at the post-office, an’ Jenny’s the 
worst I ever see to step on men’s feet an’ wrestle 
with wall chairs or tip over the lemonade. We’re 
moldin’ public opinion,’ he says. ‘An’ the power of 
the press ain’t got the backbone of a tomato worm,’ 
he says, ‘if it can’t speak out what I think. So I’ve 
wrote an editorial an’ told our people what they’re 
gettin’. I’ve run it right under a red-hot one about 
the way the M. U. and R. Railroad is tryin’ to own 
this State an’ corrupt our representative form of 
republican government,’ he says. ‘We'll have a great 
issue this time!’ he says. ‘It’ll be out in half an 
hour,’ he says, ‘in time to catch the R. F. D..’ and 
with that he pulled out one of them slips he called 
galley proof. ‘I always write best under pressure,’ 
he says. ‘Read that!’ 





° W ELL, I oughter remember that editorial from 

beginnin’ to end, hide, hair, an’ shoe leather. 
It’s funny how little things will raise a big stew that 
you never expect. But I can’t think of it all just 
as it was written. It said that there was plenty of 
reasons why people ought not to go to these cheap 
one-night stand shows, but the chief of all was that 
it lowered the standard of the drama, an’ if any 
proof was wantin’ of the fact, all yer had to do was 
to go to ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ an’ see how it 
growin’ poorer an’ 


was 


poorer every year. An’ then it 
sailed off an’ turned a couple of big circles like a 
hawk an’ then it dived down onto Mazie Marcon. 


An’ them words I remember as plain as if I had ’em 
before me. I’ve learned ’em since. 
I 


Collier’s 


“Let’s see. “The piéce de résistance of this gro- 
tesque aggregation,’ it says, ‘which for the foolish 
mortals whose vapid tastes are so whetted by tawdry 
posters that they would pay out their inheritance 
for tickets (which are not freshly printed, but 
used over an’ over again, carryin’ germs of dis- 
ease from hand to hand—nay, from city to city) 
is Miss Marcon’—it starts, or somethin’ like that. 
‘We are well informed,’ it says, ‘that dramatic 
criticism is not libel or actionable at the bar of 
justice, but even were it so, we would not hesi- 
tate to say that we would hate to have been hangin’ 
since Miss Marcon come of age. Her claims to 
art,’ it says, ‘are as false as her multitudinous an’ 
poorly concealed aids to beauty. The modest pea- 
cock, who never advanced a boast of sweet voice, 
produces by comparison with this songstress a 
heavenly melody, and the dancin’ which attends the 
outburst resembles the antics a hen makes dancin’ 
on asphalt when it’s soft, sticky, an’ maybe hot. Of 
course, some may like to see this. We don’t! We 
never attend such exhibitions. De gustibus non est 
disputandum!” it says. 

“*T thought you said you seen the show,’ I says. 





“You could see the wet places in the corner of her eyes, an’ in the calcium light they was just like them glass diamonds” 


““Oh,’ he says, ‘’twas only as a dramatic Critic,’ 
he says. 

“*An’ are you goin’ to show this to the lady when 
the train comes in?’ says J, hearin’ the engine whistle 
at the covered bridge. An’ with that a funny smile 
come onto his face, an’ he says: ‘No,’ he says. ‘But 
it’s not because I’m discreet or cautious or nothin’, 
he says. ‘To tell yer the whole truth, Jim,’ he says, 


‘l’'m sorry that editorial is in the “Argus.” Maybe 
she’s bold. Maybe she’s bleached her hair. Maybe 


all I’ve said is true. But the “Argus” hasn’t never 
attacked the gentle sex before, whether they were 
gentle or not,’ he says. ‘I guess I must have been 
inspired,’ he says. ‘Inspiration is the big danger in 
bein’ literary,’ says he. 


““AN’ YET when I first set eyes on Mazie, as she got 
J down from the train, I didn’t think he’d done 
her any injustice or nothin’. You could tell she was 
leader. The other members of the troupe seemed 
like last year’s bird-nests, but she looked like one of 
them lace valentines. She had a dress covered with 
ribbons an’ this an’ that an’ a pink umbrella an’ a 
smile that was fixed like the look on the face of one 
of them bold figures in the window of a department 
store. Her expression was kinder hard, I thought. 
An’, as I say, she had that faded daisy appearance. 
I thought there wouldn’t be no sympathy lost be- 
tween me an’ her, unless she lost it. An’ that goes 
to show how much you can tell. 

“T suppose I’d noticed more about her if it hadn’t 
been fer a feller that got off the smoker. Sometimes 
I think the way things is fixed in this world is like 
it is on a real stage, with somebody you don’t see 
thinkin’ up them plots an’ makin’ us jump through 
the hoops or anythin’ that comes into the plot-feller’s 
head, though I'd not like to have yer tell Father 
Ryan I said so. ‘ 

“This new feller weren’t no ordinary specimen to 
get off the train at this town. If the Old Boss 
hadn’t left the factory fer a trip to Europe with the 





missis an’ his youngest daughter, I’d have thought it 
was somebody come up to see him. You know how 
it is—this feller was maybe thirty-five or forty, an’ 
his hair was brushed just so an’ a little gray at the 
corners, an’ he had a kind expression, an’ his clothes 
weren’t flashy none, but they fitted him good-natured, 
an’ his travelin’ bag was the kind that cost money. 
You’ve seen them mustaches cropped off—he had 
one of them. Nobody knew him either. Old Ed 
Knowles asked everybody at the station. He was 
crazy fer an ‘item.’ 


48 ELL,’ says the old man at last. ‘I guess I’ve 

got to give it up. He certainly looks like a 
Congressman, an’ I ain’t sure I ain’t done him an in- 
justice even then. He’s goin’ to the Phenix Hotel 
anyhow. This is vegetable hash an’ batter cakes night 
there,’ he says. ‘I’d have a good mind to eat there 
an’ set at his table. The only trouble is that I have 
to go to the shop to-night an’ knock down the forms,’ 
he says. Little he knew what was in the air when he 
said it. 

“T didn’t know myself, of course. I didn’t know 
when I came down onto Main Street after supper. 
I remember the stores 
were all lit up an’ a new 
display in the window of 
the New York Emporium, 
an’ wagons in from the 
country drawn by. horses 
with their heads bowed 
down, an’ thunder sound- 
in’ off in the hills up the 
valley, an’ boys shoutin’ 
an’ people sayin’: ‘Ain’t it 
hot?’ to each other, an’ the 
fans goin’ in the ceilin’ of 
the barber shop. I remem- 
ber that night. 


yd I SEEN a light in 
-X the shop of the Im- 
perial Press an’ Printin’ 
Company an’ so I dropped 
in. I had a sort of sense 
of ownership on account 
of them two thousand 
shares of stock. If you’ve 
ever been in there you 
know there’s an outer office 
kind of waitin’-room 
with an old station bench 
in it an’ a round stove 
that hasn’t known a fire 
since anybody can remem- 
ber, an’ colored pictures of 
steamboats with advertis- 
in’ frames. Then there’s 
a thin partition of wood 
an’ a door. Well, the door 
into what old Ed 
used to call his Sanctum. 
There’s an old brass lamp 
that hangs down from a 
beam over the table an’ a steel engravin’ of Abraham 
Lincoln an’ a desk with Agricultural Reports on the 
top, an’ papers piled on it so’s nobody could ever 
write there without usin’ a rake an’ a shovel first. 
An’ when I opened the door there sat the slick-lookin’ 
feller with the cropped mustache that we saw get off 
the train. 

“The minute he heard the door he got up as if he’d 
been caught shakin’ money out of a child’s bank, an’ 
he looked at me, sizin’ me up in his sharp-eyed way. 

“ ‘Jim,’ says old Ed, ‘come right in,’ he says. ‘You 
own a part of this paper, an’ there ain’t any reason 
why you shouldn’t sit down. This gentleman is Mr. 
Paul R. Otis, an’ he represents the M. & U. Rail- 
road,’ he says. 

‘Before I could say a word the feller’s face bust 
into a smile. He seemed to have sized me up as if 
I weren’t nothin’ to be afraid of. An’ he stuck out 
a warm fist an’ was very hearty. 

“ ‘Ves yes,’ he says finally. ‘This is very pleasant. 
An’ I suppose I ought to explain to you, Mr. Hands, 
that I’m in a sort of confidential capacity an’ act for 
the management of the road in a general way. Yes, 
yes,’ he says, fer it seemed to be a habit with him 
when he was tryin’ to be agreeable. ‘Yes, yes,’ he 
says, ‘I come up to this town especially to see the 
owner of the “Argus” an’ Mr. Knowles, the able 
editor of the paper.’ 
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—a 


— 
goes 


“He KINDER SMILED at that. He was pleased. 
4 ‘Why, we don’t have a very large circula 
tion,’ he says. 

“‘No? says Otis, pluckin’ at his mustache. ‘But 
apparently the little paper has some influence—a 
great deal of influence. An’ the political situation 
is such that we are especially anxious that no mis 
take be made in sendin’ the right representativ 
from this district. These editorials I’ve been readi} 
in the “Argus” are pretty 
touched all the finger-tips of one hand with all 
of the other. ‘Yes, says, ‘I know that ther 
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The Simplest Form of Dramatic Entertainment 

things much better than we in America; Paris, in her 
They are in the open, under the park trees, with rows of seats and 
Stretching across this page at the top are the 
Below are pictures of the workshop where the dolls are made, and of the interior of the theater 
The other photographs serve to refiect the interest and delight which these simple performances invariably afford to their juvenile audiences 


Punch and Judy shows are no doubt of the earliest form of theatrical display. In Europe they know how to do these 

Champs Elysées, has a dozen or more of these puppet theaters, some of which might almost be called pretentious. 

benches in front to accommodate the little folk who pay a penny or two 1o witness the comedy of Pierrot or the tragedy of Punch. 

“dramatis personae” of the little plays which are given again and again every day. 

showing how the puppets are managed. 
i 
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“The Blue Bird” and Other Plays 


\ 


The New Theater Opens its Second Season with Maeterlinck’s Fantasy 


AETER- 
LINCK’S 
“The Blue 
Bird” was 
first produced in Rus- 
sia, played all last 
year with enormous 
success in London, 
and it now appears 


for the first time in 
this country at the 
New Theater. It is 
a play about two lit- 
tle children, written 
for grown-ups, a fairy 
play; and yet those 
unacquainted with it 
—and to such natu- 
rally these remarks are principally addressed 
readily, from such a description, mistake its quality 
and fail to suspect its full charm. 

For although its underlying thought is mature 
and even opens mystical vistas which there is no 
opportunity to explore here, it might all be told, 
like Puss in Boots, to the wood-cutter’s little chil- 
dren, Mytyl and Tyltyl, in front of the fire on a 
winter’s night. And, although a fairy play, it is 
packed with wisdom and tender humor, and through 
its shimmering substance is always felt the tang of 
simple, sane, every-day things. It is these, indeed, 
of which it is made—love of parents and children, the 
relations between people and the domestic animals 
and things, all the sane, sweet stuff with which the 
Western world has built up its idea of home. 





Mytyl and Tyityl 





The Story of the Play 
\ YTYL and Tyltyl are sound asleep in their 
7% 


beds when the Fairy Berylune comes to ask 
them if they have the bird that is blue. Her own 
little girl is ill—nobody knows quite what the matter 
is except that she wants to be happy—and she must 
have the blue bird. The children have a bird, but 
the Fairy, after putting on her glasses and examin- 
ing it carefully, decides that it isn’t nearly blue 
enough. She can’t go off in search of one because 
she has left the soup on the fire, and naturally there 
is nothing for the children to do but get dressed and 
start at once. 

So Berylune gives Tyltyl the little green cap with 
the diamond on top of it, which you have but to turn 
in different ways to see the 
past and the future and the 
souls of things. Tyltyl turns 
the diamond and at once every- 
thing changes. The little brown 
bread loaves jump out of their 
pans; Light, a beautiful lady, 
out of the lamp; the 
clock winks and opens and the 


comes 


lovely Hours, hand in hand, 
dance into the room. Fire, 
Water, Milk, all take their 
proper shanes, and Tylo, the 


Dog, is able at last to speak. 





“My little god!” he barks, 
jumping round and bumping 
against everybody. “Good 
morning, good morning, my) 
dear little god! . . At last, 
at last, we ean talk! I had 

Sugar so much to tell vou! Bark 


‘ everything.” .. 


might , 


By 


ARTHUR RUHL 


and wag my tail as I 
stood! .. But now! 
ing! I love you!”... 
Throughout the children’s adventures he is their 
guardian and friend.““There is Man, and that’s all!” 
he says later on. “We have to obey 
him and do as he tells us! That is 
the one and only fact! Reasons ? 
.. There are no reasons! I love 
Man, and that’s enough! If you 
do anything against him I will throt- 
tle you first and I will go and tell him 


might, you never under- 
Good morning, good morn- 


The Bird That Couldn't Be Caged 


6 bine Cat; who goes up and shakes 
hands with the little girl with 
much -ceremony,.is a very different 
sort—treacherous, a shifty egotist, 
flattering whoever can help him, but 
in his’ heart walking “by his wild 
lone,” as Kipling said. Bread is a 
fat old fellow, solid, platitudinous, 
and terribly afraid of anything dan- 
gerous and strange—anything from a 
cinnamon bun, if you will, to a re- 
actionary Republican. Accompanied by these, by 
simpering, sanctimoniovs Sugar, by Milk, Water, 
Fire, and Light, the children start out to find the 
Blue Bird of Hap- 
piness. 

They go to the 
Land of Memory to 
visit their grand 
parents, whom the 
children supposed 
had been dead many 
years, but as the 
Fairy asked: “How 
can they be dead 
when they live in 
your memory? The 
dead who are re- 
membered live as 
happily as though 
they were not 
dead.” And so, in- 
deed, the children 
find, and they have 
a fine’ time with 
Grandpa and Grandma Ty] and their little brothers 
and sisters who had disappeared from the earth. 
They think they have found the Blue Bird, too, but 
no sooner have they said good-by and left 
Land than the bird turns black again. 

Then they visit the wonderful Palace of Night, 
where, behind somber bronze doors are kept all th 





The Dog, and Light 


Memory 


ghosts (not allowed out very often nowadays, ard 
bored since man ceased to take them seriously) nd 
all the sicknesses (unhappy and discoutaged, e“.cept 
lively little Cold-in-the-Head, with doctors so w 


kind to them); all the glowworms, dews, nigatingale 


songs, and evening perfumes; and, behind #ie biggest 
doors, a beautiful dream-garden, bathed moonlight 
and so full of blue birds that they seem aln t its 
azure atmosphere. The children fill their hands with 
them, but no sooner have they left the garden and 
met Light again than they find the biue birds dead. 





Bread 


They visit the Kingdom of the Future, where all 
the children not yet born wait for Time to open the 
great opalescent doors and take them down to earth. 
Each must bring something before he can pass, even 
though it be but a great crime or an interesting sick- 
ness—indeed, they find a little brother-to-be of theirs, 
who has nothing to take with him but three little 
illnesses—scarlatina, whooping-cough, and measles 
and then he is coming back again. 
They see another little fellow who has 
got to be a hero and fight injustice on 
earth, hanging back, reluctant to go, 
and others with the models of won- 
derful machines which they will in- 
vent after they are born. 

Light brings them back to the wood- 
cutter’s cottage at  breakfast-time. 
Everything is somehow brighter and 


more radiant than before, and, most 
remarkable of all, their own old bird 
is almost blue. And when they give 
it to Madame Berlingot, who lives 


next door and looks strangely like the 
Fairy Berylune, her little sick daugh- 
ter is cured at once. And it begins to 
appear, although there may be no blue 
bird absolutely blue, or none at least 
which can be caged, that you can find 
a pretty good blue bird right at home, 
and that the more he is shared with others the bluer 
he gets. 

It will at once be plain, even from such a partial 
outline as this, as it increasingly is to any one who 
reads the play, that here are unlimited—and often 
unrealizable—opportunities for’ stage-management 


and for acting which combines naturalness with 
imagination. The stage directions themselves are 


poetry, often quite as potent as the lines. 

That “prolonged, powerful, crystalline vibration, 
heard to rise and swell as Time comes to open the 
gates for the unborn children”; “the cerulean whirl 
of wheels, disks, and as yet unnamed objects” as the 
unborn inventors set their ideal machines going 
phrases like these, powerfully as 
they may stir the reader’s imagi- 
nation, are essentially undramatic 
and more or less impossible to ex- 
press on the stage. 


Drama — Acted and Read 
“p BEN, again, there is the 
practical difficulty that the 
burden of the play rests on the 


necessarily unauthoritative acting 
of two little children. Take the 
graveyard scene, for instance; the 
reader feels the terror 
which seizes the children as the 
moment the dead to 
rise from their graves. 


cree} Vv 
comes for 
Tul 


They 


from all 


“MytyL (cowering against 
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tyl)—They are coming out! 
(Then 
e gaping tombs there rises grad 


, at first frail 


are coming out! 
Milk 


vally an efflorescence 


and timid. like steam M4 then wh ite and virginal and 
more and more tufty. more and more fall and ple nti 
ul a marvelous. Littl Uy little irresistibl } 
vadinag all thine - it trar STOTMS hié jJrat jard into 
a sort of fairu-like and nuptial garden, over which 
rise the first rays of the dawn. The dew glitters, the 
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You Always Pay More Than A Car’s Actual Value 


Every buyer pays the maker the cost of materials and workmanship in 
, the car, and the maker’s profit. 
All legitimate charges. 
Especially profit, which is the maker’s wages for his skill in producing 





from raw materials a finished article of merit.- 


An Excess Charge 
But the buyer pays for more things than these. 
Increased payment that profits either maker nor buyer. 
We refer to “overhead.” 


What “Overhead” Is 


Overhead, a business term, means ‘‘non-productive” 
expense. 

Includes the maker’s bonded debt, mortgages, rents, 
racing expenses, losses, waste, and the cost of administration. 


Overhead Adds No Merit 


Most overhead never adds an iota of merit to the car; 
never increases the car buyer’s enjoyment. 

But the buyer pays for it just the same, whether he 
knows it or not, and whether he likes it or not. 


The Maker’s Duty 


Since overhead does not make the car better, but only 
adds to the buyer’s expense, thereby forcing upon him a bur- 


Take the cash discount on our accounts payable. 

Waste no money in racing or other unnecessary “stunts.” 

And manage our entire business with minimum red tape, 
minimum waste, and absolutely no extravagance. 


Our Buyers Get the Benefit 


That is the sole reason why we can sell you a car of 
highest grade at a price so extremely low. 

In other words, because we believe you should not be 
required to pay for anything you do not get, we keep quality 
up and overhead down. 


The Car Itself Is Proof 


The car itself, the Winton Six for 
these facts. 
Look it over. Observe what it is, and what it can do. 
Then compare it; point for point, with other high-grade 
cars ;.and satisfy yourself that you save yourself from $1000 
to $3000 by purchasing a Winton Six—a car of convincing 


merit, whose overhead is down to rockbottom. 


Ig9II, 


proves 


den for which he receives no value, the maker’s duty should 
be to keep overhead expense down to absolute minimum. 


Get These Three Books 


We have three books that every car buyer ought to read. 
These are our 1911 catalog, The Difference Between Price 
and Value, which tells more facts about overhead, and Twelve 
Rules to Help Buyers, a guide to safety in buying a car of 
whatever make, size or price. 

Clip the coupon and mail it today. 


WINTON 


We Do Our Duty 


That is exactly the Winton Company’s policy. 
We carry no bonded debt, and no mortgages. 
Own our plant and equipment scot free from debt. 
Have no water in our stock. 











Some of the Features of the Winton Six Touring Car 


Smooth as velvet, six-cylinder, 48 H. P. motor. 
disc clutch and four-speed selective transmission. 
tery. 


body. 


Only motor that cranks itse/f. Ball bearing multiple- 
Stromberg carburetor. Bosch magneto. Exide bat- 
Frame narrowed in front to permit short turns. Spacious five-passenger 
Holds the world’s lowest upkeep record—77 cents per 1000 miles. Price $3000. 


THE WINTON MOTOR CAR. CO. 
101 Berea Road Se ee Cleveland, U. S. A. 


124 inch wheel base. 
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Charles R. Heike’s 


‘“*THE MEN HIGHER UP” in 


In “The Outlook” of August 6th, 1910, is an Article— 
“The Men Higher Up,” which refers to the recent trials 
of certain employes of the Havemeyers & Elder Re- 
finery, Mr. E. W. Gerbracht its Superintendent, and of 
myself as the Secretary of the Company. I have no 
desire, and I am really not competent, to enter into the 
details of Mr. Gerbracht’s case; but I wish to answer 
the several statements made in regard to myself. 


The writer throughout the article endeavors to mag- 
nify my position, and particularly to exaggerate its 
importance in reference to the company’s raw sugar 
transactions and the operations of its refineries. I think 
it will be best if I give an outline of my duties as 
Secretary of the American Sugar Refining Company. 


Ist: I called the meetings of the Directors, and of 
the Executive Committee, of the American Sugar Re- 
fining Company, and of the other companies. I was 
present at all the meetings and kept the minutes. 

2nd: I attended to all the transfers of common and 
preferred stock of the company, and signed the stock 
certificates—formerly as Acting Treasurer; since 1899 
as Secretary. This was my most important work, for 
which I alone was responsible. The transfers were very 
many, for it appears that during the nineteen years 
commencing January 10, 1891, there were transferred in 
average 987,065 shares per year, so that more than the 
whole capital stock of the company was transferred 
annually. Connected with it was a large correspondence 
with the stockholders, whose number now .exceeds eigh- 
teen thousand. The Transfer Department paid the quar- 
terly dividends, which also necessitated a great deal of 


correspondence. 
8rd: I attended to all the fire insurance of the 
company. 


4th: As Secretary, I was the general letter writer of 
the company, on many subjects, including the whole 
correspondence in reference to the company’s invest- 
ments in beet sugar factories. 

I was also the Secretary of the Great Western Sugar 
Company and transferred its stock. : 

5th: In accordance with the By-Laws, I was in 
charge of all the books and accounts of the company. 
I did not examine them personally, however. This was 
done by the Auditor, Mr. Foster, and several assistants. 


I had nothing directly to do with the 


Raw SuGar DEPARTMENT: The purchase of sugar; its 
unloading and weighing at 
the refineries. 

Custom House DEPARTMENT: The making of entries, the 
paying of duties, and liqui- 
dations of entries. 

REFINERY DEPARTMENT: The management of the refin- 

"9 eries, and the technical work 
which is done there. 


At the end of every month I prepared statements for 
the President and the Directors, which showed the financial 
results of the operations of the several refineries during 
the month, and it was on account of these statements 
that I have had to do with the Raw Sugar Department 
and the Refinery Department. 

These statements gave, on the credit side, the total of 
refined sugar sold, and the unsold stock on hand at the 
end of the month, (less the stock on hand at the begin- 
ning of the month) ; and, on the debit side, the quantity 
and cost of the raw sugar melted, and the expenses of 
manufacturing and selling. “The difference between the 
two was the profit or the loss of the month, as the case 
might be.” 


To facilitate the comparison of these monthly state- 
ments of the several refineries, and thereby to increase 
their usefulness, I arranged with Mr. Niese of our Re- 
finery Department (in 1900), that all the items which 
enter into the statements should be prepared on the same 
plan for each refinery : 


(a) The expenses, in their subdivisions. 
(b) The raw sugar melted, its weight and price. 


All raw sugar purchased by the company was charged 
to what was called “Import Account.” The quantity of 
raw sugar melted at the refinery was credited to this 
Import Account, and debited to an account called “Melt- 
ing Account.” 4 : 

Payment for imported sugar is made on the invoice 
weight, which is the weight of the sugar at the shipping 
point. When. sugar arrives at New York and is re- 
weighed, it generally shows a loss, which varies in ac 
cordance with the quality and grade of the sugar, and 
the distance from which it came. Of course, this loss 
in weight on raw sugar is a loss to the company, and 
it is one of the expenses of the manufacture of refined 
sugar 

The plan adopted in 1900 provided that the loss in 
weight was to be divided between the import account 
and the melting account. The customary or expected 
loss was to be borne by the import account; any excess 
was to be debited to the melting account, and thereby 
to the cost of making refined sugar. 

The melting books of the Havemeyers & Elder Re- 
finery and the Jersey City Refinery were kept at the 
New York office by raw sugar clerk Montgomery, who 
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would enter in them, in black ink, the pounds of sugar 
actually received and melted at the refinery as reported 
to him, and their cost at a fixed price per pound. He 
would enter, in red ink, the pounds representing exces- 
sive losses in weight, as calculated for him by import 
clerk Schmelter, and also their cost at the same price 
per pound. The total of these two amounts—the one 
in black ink, and the other in red ink—would be the 
value of the raw sugar to be debited to the melting 
account of the refinery, and which would thereby enter 
into the calculation of the cost of manufacture. This 
arrangement, to divide the loss in weight between the 
two’ accounts, suggested by Mr. Niese and myself, was 
first submitted to Mr. H. O. Havemeyer for approval. 
No one could have made such an important change with- 
out his sanction. 


The article in the Outlook attaches much importance 
to the technical statements of the refineries. It will be 
well therefore to give a description of them to the reader. 

Each refinery keeps a book, or several books, in which 
are entered the daily operations of the refinery:—the 
quantity and grade of the raw sugar melted, and the 
quantity and grade of the refined sugar and syrup pro- 
duced. At the end of every month the details of such 
operations are entered in a statement which shows: 

Ist. The raw sugar melted during the month, giving 
of each kind or grade of raw sugar, separately, the 
pounds melted, and their complete chemical analysis. 

2nd. The refined sugar produced during the month, 
namely, the pounds of each kind or grade of sugar 
made, and their chemical analysis. 

3rd. The syrup produced, namely, the pounds of 
syrup made, and their chemical analysis. 

4th. The stock of “Sugar and Syrup in Process” at 
the end of the month, which means the unfinished prod 
uct in the refinery that has ceased to be raw sugar and 
has not yet become refined sugar or refined syrup. 

5th. The loss in refining, as represented by the per- 
centages of crystallizable sugar, grape sugar, water, and 
the impurities. 


The statement giving this information is called the 
“Technical Statement.” A copy of it is sent by each 
refinery to Mr. Niese of the Refinery Department at 
117 Wall Street, New York. This Refinery Department 
is the most important department of the company. Its 
members receive the largest salaries the company pays. 
Mr. Niese and Dr. Hooker each receive $50,000. annually. 
Mr. J. O. Donner, who died in 1900 or 1901, and whose 
name was mentioned at the trial, was a member of this 
department. He received an annual salary of $100,000. 


As Secretary of the company I had nothing to do with 
the operations of the refineries, and their technical 
statements, as such, were of no interest to me. But in 
the monthly financial statements which I prepared, and 
which have been explained above, I noted the percent- 
ages of hard sugar, soft sugar and syrup produced by 
each refinery. These figures I formerly obtained from 
the technical statements which I ‘borrowed from Mr. 
Niese for that purpose. The statements also gave to me 
(or to my clerks) the numberof pounds of Crystal 
Domino sugar produced, which are used in calculating 
the advertising expense of that brand. They also proved 
useful for the checking of the pounds of raw sugar 
melted as reported by the refinery to the raw sugar 
clerk, and they gave the total of the refined sugar pro- 
duced. As the borrowing of the statement from Mr. 
Niese was inconvenient, (he might want to refer to it 
just when my clerks were using it), I arranged a num- 
ber of years ago to have a separate copy of it sent to 
me. There were consequently three copies made at each 
refinery. One retained by the Superintendent of the re- 
finery, a second sent to the Refinery Department—to 
Mr. Niese, and the third sent to the Secretary’s office, 
to me. Except as mentioned, I was not really entitled 
to the information contained in the statement, (consid 
ered to be of a confidential nature, as an index of the 
efficiency of the refinery and the skill of its Superinten- 
dent), and Mr. Niese asked me at the time to have my 
statements destroyed after I had finished with them. 


The company permitted the District Attorney to ex- 
amine all my books and papers. Mr. Frankfurter and 
one or two of his assistants spent the larger part of 
six months at my office; they read all my letter books 
from 1893 to 1909, containing copies of letters on all 
subjects imaginable—about 15,000 in all, but which did 
not include the larger correspondence with the stock- 
holders and that in regard to the transfers of stock. 
Mr. Foster, who looked over these letters at my request, 
found, that in the correspondence of seventeen years, 
there were about forty to fifty letters which had refer- 
ence to raw sugar—some to differences in weight and 
some to Custom House weights. Among them was a 
letter to Mr. Frank G. Turner in Boston, of December 
24, 1904. It had been suggested by Mr. Niese of the 
tefinery Department, that the system adopted at Brook- 
lyn and Jersey City to charge excessive losses in weight 
to melting account—which means to the cost of manu 
facturing sugar—should be extended to the 
finery. Instructions in regard to it were given in the 
letter to Mr. Turner above mentioned, and which has 
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been copied in the article in the Outlook, but with 
several important omissions. The first of these is the 
opening sentence: 


“TI spoke to Mr. Thomas the other day in reference to 
a change we wish to make in your melting account, in 
order to have it conform to the melting account of the 
other refineries, and which will facilitate the comparison 
of the workings of our several houses.”’ 

The importance of the sentence lies in the fact that 
the proposed change had been mentioned to Mr. W. B. 
Thomas, who is now the President of the American 
Sugar Refining Company and who was at that time 
its Vice-President and the Manager of the Boston Re- 
finery. It was necessary to cbtain his consent to such 
an,important change, and all the details were explained 
to him. It is evident that the system adopted in New 
York, and to be introduced in Boston, could have had 
no reference to fraudulent practices. 


The letter continues: 

“The change was made in New York several years 
ago, when it was found that cargoes of sugar melted 
at our refineries showed larger losses in weight than it 
was reasonable to expect. That the difference was not 
due to actual losses was shown by the technical state- 
ments, which frequently gave large gains in the per- 
centage of crystallizable sugar.” 

Again there is an important omission, for the ques- 
tion will occur to everyone, what did our Refinery De- 
partment, which furnished the information to me, con- 
sider large gains? The writer of the article would have 
you suppose that it referred to two or three per cent., 
which Mr. Waters, the government accountant, showed 
in certain technical statements reconstructed by him. 
Che answer is: 0.34, 0.37, 0.58, an average of less than 
one-half per cent. 

Mr. Keppler, a sugar refiner of long experience, who 
was called as a witness by the Government, testified 
that operations at refineries showed at times a gain as 
large as 0.60, so that the percentages mentioned as large 
in the letter were in reality nothing extraordinary. 


The writer of the article in the Outlook continues his 
criticism of the letter under the heading: 


“Some UNGUARDED ADMISSIONS!” 


“Second, to the liberal weights and tares which we 
receive from the Custom House.’’ Frank admission that 
the Custom House weights are too low, coupled with the 
usual hypocritical intimation that the “‘liberality’’ of the 
_Government weighers furnished the reason. 

What is called “liberal Custom House weights” has 
been recognized by the Sugar Trade for the last forty 
years, and it is for that reason that importers do not 
sell cargoes on Custom House weights, but have the 
sugar reweighed by a city weigher. The difference in 
no ease however, is very large, just as the gain in 
erystallizable was not two or three per cent., but less 
than one-half per cent. 


“Which, of course, we do not undertake to correct.” 
Of course they didn’t want to pay more duty than they 
had to, especially after taking so much trouble with 
holes and springs to keep the weights low. 

Returns made by the Custom House are supposed to 
be final, and correction of them cannot be made, whether 
they are too high or too low. The reference to holes 
and springs is of course absurd, as the letter was written 
to Boston, in regard to the weights and tares of sugar 
received there, and with the consent of Mr. Thomas, 
who would never have approved of fraudulent devices of 
any kind. 


“I compare the number of pounds reported as melted 
with the actual number for which we paid.” Another 
frank admission—they sometimes paid for more sugar 
than they paid duty on. 

Of course, not only sometimes, but practically always, 
we pay for more sugar than we pay duty on, because 
duty on sugar is levied on the pounds landed at the 
United States, and not on the pounds lost during transit. 
Museovado sugars have lost as much as ten per cent., 
and in such cases we paid duty on only ninety per cent. 
of the invoice weights. To explain further: Duty is al- 
ways paid on the full number of pounds for which we 
have paid to the seller, in accordance with the original 
invoice which we file with the Custom House. After the 
sugar has been weighed, the duty on the shortage—the 
pounds not received—is returned to the company in a 
Treasury check. There is nothing secret about it. 





“Tf there is any difference I charge the melting ac- 
count as follows.’’ The number of pounds of sugar paid 
for is obviously right. When this weight disagrees with 
the refinery weight, the latter is the one to be corrected. 

As already explained, the number of pounds paid for 
is not obviously right, but obviously wrong, as it in- 
cludes the loss during the voyage, but as the amount 
cannot be recovered, it is charged to the melting account, 
as a part of the cost of making sugar. 


“Tf the refinery weight would show a loss of two per 
cent. I add the one per cent. to the meltings.” Where 
the refinery weight, otherwise the Custom House weight 
(otherwise, the false weight found in the seventeen scale 
houses), was more than one per cent. less than the in- 
voice weight, the refinery is charged with the difference, 
for it really got the sugar. E 

The same explanation—the refinery really did not get 
the sugar, but as the company paid for it, it was charged 
to melting account—the cost of making sugar. 

“T make these changes at the New York office.” That 


is where they wanted the real figures showing the true 
efficiency of the refinery. 
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The efficiency of the refinery is determined by the Re- 
finery Department, and is based on the refinery weights, 
viz: the pounds which the refinery had actually received, 
and not on the weight charged to melting account. 


“It does not seem to me desirable that there should 
be two sets of weights on the books of the Refinery.” 
That’s too close to the field of operations on the dock. 
Besides, the fewer people know that there are two sets 
of figures, the safer the secret will be. 


The books at the refinery had nothing to do with the 
melting account. They showed the refinery weights, 
namely, the pounds received by the refinery, and it was 
the duty of the Superintendent to obtain from them the 
best possible results. The loss in weight.on the voyage 
to New York would be of little interest to the refinery 
employes, and it might have confused them. 


“One set, for instance, representing the Custom House 
weight on which duty is paid, and another set represent- 
ing melting weights, giving a larger number of pounds.”’ 
Here is the final confession. The Custom House weights 
were lower than the real weights, they knew it, and 
took steps to keep the true and the false weights apart. 

It has been explained over and over again that the 
Custom House weights represent the landed weight; that 
the refinery weight, which may be the Custom House 
weights, represents the number of pounds actually re- 
ceived at the refinery. This is called “The Final Con- 
fession!” It is nothing more, however, than the re- 
peatedly stated fact, that the refinery weight is the 
actual weight of the sugar as received at the refinery 
and for which may be taken the Custom House weight, 
if the Superintendent chooses. The weight in the melt- 
ing account, however, contains in addition to the pounds 
received, the pounds lost in transit, and which had been 
added to it, because the company had paid for them, and 
they were included in the cost of the production of 
refined sugar. 


Spitzer testified at the trial that frauds in weighing 
at the Havemeyers & Elder Refinery were practiced as 
far back as 1880. I had nothing whatever to do with 
the Havemeyers & Elder Refinery until after the organi- 
zation of the American Sugar Refining Company in 1891. 
I became Secretary in 1899, when I had some control 
over the books. ‘The whole bookkeeping of the Have- 
meyers & Elder Refinery concealed the frauds, if there 
were any, by keeping the results of the meltings in one 
account. The system proposed by Mr. Niese and myself 
in 1900 showed the differences in weight and called at- 
tention to them. The pounds representing losses were 
marked in the melting account in red ink, in order to 
make them conspicuous. If I had believed that the dif- 
ferences were due to frauds, is it conceivable that I 
should have started and continued a system of book- 
keeping which called particular attention to them? 


Several of my letters on raw sugar show that I was 
constantly in search of information in order to explain 
the excessive losses. A very interesting letter is one to 
the Manager of the New Orleans Refinery, Mr. Wither- 
spoon, written on September 19th, 1907, just two months 
before the discovery of the springs at H. & E. It was 
read at the trial, but of course the writer of the Outlook 
did not mention it. It is as follows: 

New York, September 19, 1907. 
Mr. J. T. WITHERSPOON, 
The American Sugar Refining Co., 
New Orleans, La. 
DEAR SIR: ‘ 

I notice that among your meltings of August was 
nearly 54 per cent. Java sugar. Refinery weights com- 
pared with the invoice weights show a loss of a little 
less than \% per cent. I shall be obliged to you if you 
will let me know how the Custom House weights com- 
pare with the invoice and refinery weights. It is our 
experience in New York that Custom House weights of 
Java sugar show frequently great differences, which is 
due I believe chiefly to the difficulty in ascertaining cor- 
rect average tare for the baskets. 

Yours very truly, 
‘’. R. HEIKE, 
Secretary.” 

To understand it, it has to be remembered that the 
meltings of the New Orleans Refinery are chiefly of do- 
mestic Louisiana sugars, and it is only when sufficient 
quantity cannot be obtained that we go outside—gen 
erally to next door, so to speak—to Cuba or Porto Rico. 

It seems, however, that during the summer of 1907 the 
company had purchased for New Orleans.a large quantity 
of Java sugar, and that fifty-four per cent. of the melt- 
ings of the New Orleans house in August were of that 
grade. There was an unusual opportunity to obtain in- 
formation, and I availed myself of it at once. The 
letter was written for details of the weights, which 
might help to explain the large differences found in 
Brooklyn. Is it conceivable that the letter would have 
been written if I, or anyone in the office, had known that 
the differences in Brooklyn were due to frauds? 


I have been referred to as the “General Manager of 
the office,” and the man “close to President Havemeyer.” 
This is not true, however. I was neither the one nor 
the other. When the American Sugar Refining Company 
was organized, Mr. Havemeyer appointed for all the 
prominent clerkships in the office at New York employes 
of Havemeyers & Elder, in preference to any from the 
other Companies which had entered the Trust. T think 
I was retained principally because I attended to the 
very important work of the Transfers of Stock and which 
I had done since the Sugar Refineries Company had been 
formed in 1887. Mr. Havemeyer never discussed matters 
with me nor did he take me into his counsel. A very 
interesting fact was brought out through the testimony 
of John H. Thompson, an old Havemeyers & Elder raw 
sugar clerk, who testified that he had been selected by 
Mr. H. O. Havemeyer to make claims for shortages of 
raw sugar cargoes, and that he had done so for more 
than ten years, a fact not known to me, who was 
theoretically in charge of the books, nor to Auditor 
Foster, who was in reality so. 


So many confusing statements have been made in re- 
gard to “liberal Custom House weights” that I think it 
well to give an outline of the manner in which import 
duty on raw sugar is collected by the Custom House ; 
also, in regard to the selling by the importers on the 


City Weigher’s weight. It is from a letter which I wrote 
a year ago in answer to an inquiry from a stockholder: 


“When a vessel arrives from a foreign country with a 
eargo of sugar consigned to us, we make at once an 
entry at the Custom House and we surrender the original 
invoice sent to us by the shipper, to the correctness of 
which the American Consul has certified. We pay duty 
on the number of pounds stated in the invoice, and the 
sugar is then unloaded under the supervision of C. H. 
Officers and is weighed (and tared) by C. H. weighers. 
The sugar is also sampled by C. H. samplers, for polar- 
ization by C. H. chemists. The results of the weighing 
and sampling are afterwards sent by the government 
employes to the proper department in the Custom House, 
where the original entry is then liquidated. If it is 
found that the Custom House weight is larger than the 
invoice weight, for instance,—if the invoice weight had 
been 5,000,000 Ibs. and the Custom House weight is 
5,050,000 lbs., a notice is sent to us to pay duty on the 
additional 50,000; but if the Custom House weight is 
smaller than the invoice weight, say 4,900,000 lIbs., then 
the duty on the 100,000 lbs. is returned to us in a 
Treasury check. Similar adjustments are made in regard 
to the polariscopic tests. The Custom House weights 
are assumed to be correct; moreover, the department 
has for comparison the original invoices and the landed 
weights of all cargoes of sugar imported here by all the 
refiners and all the merchants, and if at any time an 
unusual discrepancy is noted, the liquidating clerk has 
the opportunity, and it is his duty, to investigate it at 
once. For the importer, however, the Custom House 
weights are final and there is no appeal.” 

“If a cargo of sugar is weighed twice and by different 
weighers, the results are never the same; there is 
particularly a considerable variance in the tares. It 
is understood that the government weighers weigh cor- 
rectly, but rather liberally, and on that account their 
weights are not used by merchants in making sales. 
A good deal of sugar which arrives at New York is 
consigned to merchants, who. pay their own duty, and 
who afterwards sell the sugar to refiners. They always 
sell on landed weights. The sugar in such cases is 
landed either at the dock of a refinery, or at a public 
wharf or warehouse, and it is weighed there by C. 3 
weighers; such weight is landed weight and on it the 
duty is paid. Although the importer receives a state- 
ment of that weight from the Custom House without 
charge, he does not use it for the invoice to the refiner, 
but he hires another weigher, called the City Weigher, 
who, at considerable expense, rehandles and reweighs 
the sugar, and the importer does so, because he knows 
that the city weigher weighs the sugar more closely, 
and that the value of the additional number of pounds 
is greater than the additional expense. On the city 
weigher’s weights the invoice is rendered to the refiner 
and paid. 1 will add that there is no case on record 
that an importer ever went to the Custom House Col- 
lector and said, ‘I have had my cargo of sugar re- 
weighed by a city weigher who has found it heavier 
than your weighers, and I will pay the additional duty 
on the additional number of pounds.’ ” 





At the trial my counsel offered a large number of 
original Custom House entries, of sugars which the 
company had purchased on landed weight, but on which 
the importers themselves had paid the duty, and some 
of which showed large differences between the Custom 
House weight and the weight charged to the company. 
These entries however were not permitted to be put in 
evidence. 


The Outlook article makes much of a letter written by 
the late H. O. Havemeyer to Mr. Gerbracht on November 
15th, 1906, and in which he stated to Mr. Gerbracht, 
that I had called his attention to liberal Custom House 
weights. I do not remember at all that I had spoken to 
Mr. Havemeyer on weights at that time, and I so testi- 
fied, and Mr. Havemeyer never told me that he had 
written such a letter to Mr. Gerbracht. I do not know 
that it had anything to do with the rebate cases. 

The letter was found in Mr. Havemeyer’s letter books 
which Mr. Horace Havemeyer, the son of the late H. O. 
Havemeyer and who is himself now a director of the 
company, handed to me some time in March, because he 
thought that they might be useful in the preparation for 
the trial. I had never seen these books, and I found 
that, in addition to the letter mentioned, they contained 
a great many letters to Mr. Gerbracht, giving orders in 
regard to the details of the operations of the Have- 
meyers & Elder Refinery. I showed the books to Mr. 
Stanchfield, the attorney who conducted my case, and he 
thought it well to offer this letter in evidence, because, 
as he said, it would confirm in a way my statement that 
I had called Mr. Havemeyer’s attention’ to differences in 
weights. I have done so on various occasions, perhaps 
not particularly to Custom House weights, (to which I 
gave no special attention), but rather to the differences 
between the invoice or settlement weights and the re- 
finery weights. I did so in 1900, when the proposed 
change in bookkeeping was presented for his approval, 
and several times since. It is to be noted that after the 
new system of bookkeeping had been put into operation, 
I myself did not make comparisons of weights regularly; 
for the monthly statements I generally took the last 
figures of the accounts in the books without further 
inquiry. 


The Outlook article states that there was offered in 
evidence “a set of tables first originated by Mr. Have- 
meyer, then extended and supplemented by Heike, the 
only conceivable use of which would be in showing the 
difference between the true weights and the false on all 
kinds of cargoes.” 

Mr. Schmelter who prepared these tables testified that 
they had been made by instructions of Mr. Havemeyer, 
but that once a year he had shown them to me for a 
few minutes. They were Statistics for the use of the 
faw Sugar Department in buying sugar. They con- 
tained the invoice weights and refinery weights, to en- 
able the calculations of the loss in weight. At one 
time I suggested to Mr. Schmelter to add the Custom 
House weights, because for comparison it is always 
desirable to have as many sets of weights as possible. 

It must be remembered that the company purchases 
during the year three billion pounds of raw sugar, and 
that the loss in weight is an important item which enters 
into the cost. The buyer compares the quotations at 
which sugar can be purchased at any part of the globe. 
He carefully caleulates what the cost of the sugar will 
be when it is received at the refineries, and which in- 
cludes the original price, freight, insurance, ete., and the 
expected loss in weight which is based upon former years 
experience. ‘To illustrate: Java sugar, showing a loss 
of three per cent., may still be cheaper to buy than Cuba 


sugar losing only one-half per cent., or Porto Rico sugar, 
losing nothing at all. It depends entirely upon the price 
to be paid for it. The company’s raw sugars are bought 
by the Head of the Raw Sugar Department, after con- 
sulting with, or under instructions from, the President. 
Mr. Schmelter testified at a previous trial that Mr. 
Havemeyer had not seen these tables, although he had 
ordered them to be made. If so, he must have received 
the required information from another source, for he 
could not have directed purchases without it. I as Secre- 
tary was not interested in it. 


It has been asserted that the saving of duty on sugars 
imported at Havemeyers & Elder’s should have been 
noticed by the large profits, which that refinery must 
have shown when compared with the other houses. It 
is the remarkable fact, however, that its profits were 
very much smaller. Tables showing in detail the manu- 
facturing profits of all the refineries during the eight 
years from 1901 to 1908, inclusive, were submitted at 
the trial. The last figures were as follows: 


MANUFACTURING PROFITS FOR THE 8 YEARS, 
1901 TO 1908 INCLUSIVE, PER 100 LBS. OF 
RAW SUGAR MELTED, OF THE A. S. R. 

COS FIVE REFINERIES, CALCU- 

LATED ON SAME BASIS AS TO 
WEIGHTS AND TESTS. 


Havemeyers & Elder Refinery........ 8.842 cents 
Jersey City Refinery.................22.7%8 do. 
SL IE is cisions a Vic Wel vise ba ors 24.443 do. 
New Orleans Refinery............... 17.067 do. 


Spreckels Refinery, Philadelphia. .....17.988 do. 


If the loss in weight at Havemeyers & Elder had not 
been debited to melting account, but had been borne by 
import account, the results would have shown an ad- 
ditional gain of 4.084 cents, making a total of 12.926 
cents. But even with this addition, for which of course 
there is no justification whatever, Havemeyers & Elder’s 
manufacturing profits were very much smaller than those 
of the other houses. 


On the last page in the Outlook the writer speaks of 
another letter “on an unimportant subject,” in the course 
of which Heike wrote “as there are no duties paid on these 
sugars, there could under no circumstances be any harm 
in showing the weights, as there could be no comparison 
with the Custom House Weights.” 

The subject, however, is not unimportant at all, and 
the letter should have been given in full. It is one of a 
number of letters written in 1897 in reference to Sand- 
wich Island sugars shipped to New York. These sugars 
were consignments for which the company paid on landed 
weights and tests. Mr. Searles, who was the company’s 
Secretary at the time, requested me to take charge of 
the matter. I showed to our raw sugar clerks the 
method of rendering account sales and I asked them to 
call my attention to anything extraordinary. The letter 
is as follows: 

Sept. 24th, 1897. 
DEAR MR. GERBRACHT: 

“The clerk of the insurance inspectors who went over 
to your refinery to see the weight books of the INDIANA 
came back with the report that the weight books had 
all been destroyed and when he expressed surprise that 
they could not be seen by him he was told that it would 
require a special annex to be built if we were to keep 
the weight books for inspection. As the INDIANA did not 
arrive until Sept. 13th, which was ten days ago, it 
seems, at best, that the annex would be-very small to 
keep weight books for ten days; and as there were no 
duties paid on these sugars there could under no circum- 
stances be any harm in showing the weights, as there 
could be no comparison with Custom House weights. 

“It is very unfortunate that so little attention is paid 
to the things required to collect insurance claims, and 
it is extremely difficult to get a settlement under the 
circumstances. The insurance inspector is always en- 
titled to see the ship and you should not have allowed 
the INDIANA to go away until the man had been there to 
inspect her and see the cause of the damage. It is true 
that you sent word at once to the office, but it seems 
that the young man had gone on his vacation and the 
one in charge of his work had not -been properly in- 
strucied, but under the circumstances you might have 
sent even a second or third request for the inspector 
to come over, or you could have telephoned me to send 
him. It is particularly necessary with these Sandwich 
Island cargoes, because there is always a considerable 
part damaged by what we call ‘sweat-damage,’ so that 
the mere presence of damaged bags on the dock does 
not show that the underwriter is liable for them. 

“I may say that I was well aware that an attempt 
had been made to scuttle the ship at Hilo, but the 
Captain particularly stated in his letter sent from that 
port that the sugar was not damaged, as the water did 
not reach up to the dunnage, and the protest which he 
filed here in New York to account for the damage stated 
that it was due to extremely rough weather on the 
passage to New York, and that the water got in through 
the hatches and along the masts. It was to verify these 
statements that the insurance man ought to have seen 
the ship. They asked me to see the weight book be- 
cause they thought some of the drafts might have been 
lighter than others, which would indicate that some of 
the bags were empty or slack and washed out, which is 
always a good evidence of salt water damage. 

Yours truly, 
Cc. R. HEetKe.” 

It will be seen that the letter is in reference to an 
insurance claim. Shipments had been insured against 
loss in weight and damage to the sugar. In the letter 
I took Mr. Gerbracht to task for not having preserved 
the weight books for examination by the Insurance In- 
spector. The claims for loss in weight are based upon 
the differences between the invoice weight, as shipped 
from Honolulu, and the landed weight, as taken at the 
refinery. The smaller the landed weight, the larger the 
loss and the claim. In order to be able to check the 
refinery weights, on which the claim is based, the Insur- 
ance people always like to get, if possible, another set 
of weights, taken by another weigher. If the second 
weights are lighter than the refinery weights, there is a 
prompt settlement of the claim, but if they are heavier 
there will probably be a dispute. 

On sugar subject to import duty there is always a 
second weight, namely, the Custom House weight. Now 
if the Custom House weights were the same as the re- 
finery weights, or even lighter, there would be no trouble 
with the settlement, but if the Custom House weights 

‘Continued on next page) 
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were heavier than the refinery weights—if it appeared 
that duty was paid on a larger number of pounds than 
the refinery weights showed as having been received— 
the Insurance Company would very likely dispute the 
claim. 

As Sandwich Island sugars pay no duty, there could 
be no Custom House weights for comparison, and that 
is what I stated to Mr. Gerbracht. I have no idea at 


present, why I should have written this thirteen years 
ago, but it ‘clearly establishes the fact that I held that 
Custom House weights were or might be heavier than 
refinery weights. Perhaps at a previous time Mr. Ger- 


bracht had made a claim on a cargo of dutiable sugar, 
and he had found difficulty in collecting it on account 
of the heavier Custom House weights. 

The remainder of the letter is very interesting, for it 
shows how careful I was that no unjustified claim should 
be made. 

The damage to raw sugar on a voyage is of two kinds: 
“Sweat-Damage,” caused by deterioration of the quality 
due to the long voyage in hot climates (the shipments 
from Honolulu cross the Equator twice) ; and secondly, 

“Marine-Damage,” caused by salt water. The Insurance 
Company is only liable for ““Marine-Damage”; but after 
the discharging of a cargo and the placing of the dam- 
aged bags on the dock, it is practically impossible to 
ascertain to which of the two causes the damage is due. 

Asa rule people are not very particular in the render- 
ing of claims against Insurance Companies, and I may 
say that one who is as conscientious as the writer of 
this letter, is not likely to be a party to a scheme to 
defraud the Government, as has been alleged. The letter 


was certainly not written for effect. Who could have 
imagined at the time that it would be read at a Trial 
in Court 13 years later! 

Now, a few words about myself. I have been con- 


victed of conspiracy. But with whom did I conspire? 
Certainly not with Mr. Gerbracht. He did not make 
any reports of the operations of his refinery to me, but 


to the Refinery Department in the New York office, of 
which department he himself was a member, and which 
he and the Superintendents of the other refineries visited 
regularly. 


My guilt seems to have consisted in changing the 
mode of bookkeeping of the Havemeyers & Elder Refinery 
and in introducing a uniform method for all the re- 
fineries, which was done to facilitate the comparison of 
their operations. The losses in the weights of imported 
-“argoes were entered in red ink and debited to melting 
account, so that their value, being one of the expenses 
of the refinery, could be added to the cost of making 
sugar. I arranged this method with Mr. Niese; and 
obtained the consent of Vice-President Thomas to extend 
it to the Boston Refinery. Was the conspiracy with 
these gentlemen? It could have been with no one else, 
and yet merely to state suca a theory is to refute it. 


Now, what should I have done? Continued the old 
style of bookkeeping, which was crude and concealed 
many essential facts needed for a proper understanding 
of the results? If the differences between invoice weights 
and Custom House weights were large, had I any rea- 
son to believe that they were wrong? And what reason 
had I to assume, that the liquidating clerks of the Cus- 
tom House and of the Naval Office, who had before them 
the original invoices of the cargoes and the statements 
of their Custom House weights, and who saw the differ- 
ences between the two, had been negligent when they 
ordered a refund of duty? What could I have done any- 
way? Those matters were handled in our company by 
the Custom House Department and the Raw Sugar De- 
partment, over which IT had no control. The only thing 
which I could have done, was what I did, viz: to eall 
the attention of our Refiners and of the President to 
them; but at no time was there any suspicion in my 
mind that these differences had anything to do with 
frauds committed at the refinery. It must also be re- 
membered, that my various duties as the company’s 


Secretary kept me extremely busy, and that I gave but 
little time to raw sugar matters. 


It is a most remarkable fact, that in the whole in- 
vestigation there has never been shown, or suggested, a 
proper motive for the alleged frauds at Havemeyers & 
Elder. It is true, that that refinery did very poor work, 
if compared with the other houses, particularly Matthies- 
sen & Wiechers at Jersey City, and it is not altogether 
inconceivable, that some of its employes might have en- 


couraged very liberal Custom House weights and low 
tests for raw sugar in their technical statements, in 
order to make a better showing. But it is absolutely 


impossible to suggest a motive for me, 
[ do not see how I could have received the slightest 
benefit, either directly or indirectly, in money, position, 
or otherwise. My salary was not large, if "compared 
with other salaries paid by the company. It amounted 
to $20,000 in 1907, after thirty-three years’ service in 
the present company and its predecessors. It had been 
very small at first, but, it was increased from time to 
time, and the increases were always made by the Board 
of Directors and noted in the minutes. I have held but 
little stock in the company. I am not rich, but having 
always lived economically, I am sufficiently well off to 
be financi ally independent, and I can think of no reason, 
(even when leaving aside all ethical considerations) , 
why I should have consented to fraudulent practices, or 


the Secretary ; 


even remained with a company where frauds were 
practiced. 
Finally, I will confess that, being an officer of the 


American Sugar Refining Gompany, I felt deeply hu- 
miliated, when at the several trials was revealed an 
almost incredible mismanagement at the Havemeyers & 


Elder Refinery, which had made these frauds possible. I 
myself, however, had nothing to do with it, and I knew 
absolutely nothing about it. 

CHARLES R. HEIKE. 


New York, August 12, 1910. 
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Tells You 


holders. 


You can't go wrong. 


If it’s a surface to be painted, 


an Acme Quality Kind to fit the purpose. 


See him about your next paint purchase. 


acopy. Address 


Dept. P, Detroit, Mich. 








ACME QUALIT. 


Painting Guide Book 


What finish to use—how to prepare the 
surface—how to apply— and any other 
painting information you may desire. 


@ This book is not only intended for Painters, Decorators, 
Architects and Contractors, but for House-owners and House- 
It is the most complete work of its kind ever issued. 


@ Suppose you want to varnish a book-case, enamel a bed- 
room set, paint a carriage—or finish any other surface that 
requires paint, enamel, stain or varnish; all you need to dois 
to leok in the index and then turn to the right page. 
before you in concise form you will find complete instructions. 


q This Guide Book to right painting will give you a better 
idea than you could gain in any other way of the variety. 
quality and scope of usefulness of the various Acme Quality 
specialties. Our slogan means just what it says— 


enameled, 
stained, varnished or finished in any way, there’s 


g Your dealer probably sells Acme Quality and will give you color cards. 


q The Acme Quality Painting Guide Book is sent free to those requesting 


Acme White Lead and Color Works, 
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When Considering Floor Coverings 


INVESTIGATE 


RIXDORFER 
PARKETTS§ 


Ask your dealer or write direct for BookletC 


P. O. JUDSON & CO., 


28 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Buy It—and You'll Never 
Need Roof Paint 


Whena man is under the necessity of 
using a lot of roofing, he is pretty sure 
to study the subject with great care. 


Amatite 
used on the big ready roofing con- 


| 
A man who has only a few hun- 
dred feet of roof will often be care- 
of roofing, 
when it comes to thousands of square 
| fee Amatite is sure to 
' 


The following is a typical instance: 
Waterbury, Conn., 
Barrett Manufacturing Company. 
We wish to inform you that the 
Roofing which we have used on our 
lumber shed and barn has 


given most satisfactory service. 


Look for this Every Acme Quality ae area — - soot cover is ost name to the nearest Barrett office at 
di M k Store Shows it. o, square teet. 1e roofing 1s unusually a 
Tra e ar attractive in appearance, and in our judg- once, 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO ae 
IVEALIN U BF ) ING . << 
New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati “ 
Minneapolis Pittsburg New Orleans Kansas City London, Eng. 
Canadian Offices: Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver, St. John, N.B., Halifax, N.S 


ment is the most durable and satisfactory 
made. The fact that it requires no painting 
appeals to us very strongly, and this feature 
makes it by far the cheapest ready roofing on 
the market. 


CITY LUMBER & COAL COMPANY, 
[Signed] F. B. Boardman, Treasurer. 

The economy of Amatite is not 
only in its durability and its price 

(lower than any other mineral sur- 

faced ready roofing on the market), 

| but also in the fact that 2 reguires no 
| painting. 

You may be sure it would cost some- 
thing to paint their big roofs if they 
used a roofing that needed painting. 
All that is saved with Amatite. 

A sample of Amatite will be sent 
you for inspection free if you will send 
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One 
Cent 
a Shave 


THESE ADVERTISEMENTS 


PLEASE 


MENTION 


YOF TENS toughest beard quicker and better than the hand 
around and between the hairs, right down where the razor cuts. 
no mussiness. 
ekin 

Strengthens the skin. 







Fora Year 
Pays for a 
Luxury Lather Brush 


LUXURY Lather Brush 









-works the lather in 
No pulling— 

The velvety, refined Para rubber cannot irritate the tenderest 
Massages while lathering; prevents blackheads, Stops ingrowing beard. 
Removes face faults; makes daily shave agreeable. 






Lathers better than your old brush. Made of choicest French Bristles 
and PURE Badger Hair, vulcanized in hard rubber—-Can’t pull out. 
Handy Horizontal Hang- -up Handle. 


Book j.hisitsievea” Free 


If your dealer hasn’t the LUXURY, send us his 
name and $3 and we will mail one prepaid. If 
you are willing to part with it after a month’s 
use, return it and get your mon@y back. 
LUXURY SALES CO., 386 River St., Troy, N.Y. 


E. T. Bank Buil lding, Montreal, ¢ ana 
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Varsity 
DULL BLUCHER A“Rah! Rah!” Style 


Prove Jt to your own satisfaction 
—————— that Florsheim ‘‘Natural 


Shape’’ shoes mean absolute foot- 

comfort, style and service that satisfy. 

Let your next pair be a Florsheim. 
Ask your dealer, or send amount to 


cover cost and express charges, 
and we will fill your order. 





Most Styles $5.00 and $6.00 


Our booklet “‘ The Shoeman”’ 
















shows “A style for any 
taste—a fit for 
every foot.” 

















The strong- 4: 
est, neatest, most 
durable laces ever made 
for high shoes— 


“N F 10” Shoe Laces 


Stand a strain of 200 Ibs. to 
the foot without breaking 
Tipped with patented fast-color 
tips that won’t come off. 


Guaranteed 6 months 


10 cents per pair in black or tan—four 
lengths for men’s and women’s high shoes. 
At all shoe, dry-goods and men’s furnish 
ing stores. If your dealer hasn’t them, 
don’t take a substitute—send 10 cents to us. 
Write for booklet showing complete line. 


Nufashond Shoe Lace Co., 
Dept. B, Reading, Pa. 


Makers of the famous Nufashond 
Silk Oxford Laces and Corset Laces 











Learn To Reason 
Study and Difficulties of Mathematics 


By Augustus DeMorgan 


This book treats fully of various points in the 
study of mathematics which involve difficulties 
that are apt to be misunderstood by beginners; 
und second, outlines the course of study to be 
followed by those who wish to make a study 
f mathematics. 


All book stores and libraries— 
Price $1.25 
THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Publishers and Importers of Classical and Modern Standard 


Works on Philosophy, Science, and the tlistory of Religion 
led in 1887 for the ease and diffusion of scientific know 
edge. Send for complete illustrated catalogue. 





378-388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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flowers open their blooms, the wind mur- 
murs in the leaves, the bees hum, the birds 
wake and flood the air with the first rap- 
tures of their hymns to the sun and to life. 
Stunned and dazzled, Tyltyl and Mytyl, 
holding each other by the hand, take a few 
steps among the flowers while they seek 
for the trace of the tombs.) 

Mytyt (looking in the grass)—Where 
are the dead? 

TyLttyL (looking also)—There are no 
a a 

Lines like these boom and rumble, as it 
were. It is hard for an unprepared audi- 
ence to get their real import from two 
squeaky-voiced little girls standing among 
some none too lifelike canvas lilies. 

Adult actors, otherwise excellent,are often 
unsuited to fantastic parts. The wholly 
matter-of-fact—even snippishly cynical— 
Fairy Berylune of the New Theater’s cast 
is an example. Berylune had a_ hooked 
nose and a humped back, but everybody 
knows that good fairies are lovely prin- 
cesses underneath. Naturally, Berylune 
insisted on her beauty. 

“And my hair, do you see that?” and 
she holds out two lean gray wisps. “It’s 
fair as the corn in the fields; it’s like vir- 
gin gold! And I’ve such heaps and 
heaps of it that it weighs my head down. 

A little? Sheaves! Armfuls! Clus- 
ters! Waves of gold!” 

This isn’t joking. It is the very battle- 
ery of idealism—a mere way of expressing 
the children’s own brave gift of make-be- 
lieve. Wonder and mystery and beauty— 
the beauty of Melisande herself leaning 
from her window in the moonlight—must 
be thrown into it, hinted at somehow. Mrs. 
Hale snips off the whole scene exactly as 
if she were playing a dry, satirical, old- 
maidish part in realistic comedy and these 
children were the proper target for hu- 
morous irony—exactly, as far as_ point 
of view goes, as she used to play Prossy 
in “Candida.” It was just this necessary 
note of tenderness and wonder which made 
Miss Wycherly’s Light so pleasing. 

A Real Service 

| UT this is no time to insist on the 

perfect cameo. Any adequate presen- 
tation of this beautiful fantasy must, in 
comparison with the usual Broadway play, 
furnish an entertainment which it is an 
unusual privilege and pleasure to see, and 
the New Theater’s production is genuinely 
satisfactory. If the handling of mechan- 
| ical and decorative problems occasionally 
| seemed somewhat uninspired—as in the 








tiful and impressive. And the Land of 
Memory, where atmospheric beauty and 
tranquillity were given substance by the 
mellow and exquisitely modulated acting 
of Mr. Robert MeWade and Miss Eleanor 
Carey, as Gaffer and Granny Tyl, could 
scarcely have been improved on. Mr. 
Jacob Wendell had the rich and by no 
means simple réle of the Dog, and Mr. Cecil 
Yapp’s impersonation of the Cat was a 
| veritable masterpiece. “The Blue Bird” is 
something that grown-ups and little folks 
will both enjoy and that no one shculd 
miss who is at all interested in the theater. 
“Anti-Matrimony” and“The Little Damozel” 





BSEN’S ironic genius flung itself against 
the walls in which, it seemed to him, 
conventional society often imprisoned the 
individual—walls of cant, fossilized ideals, 


embittered the lives of the living. It was 
destructive criticism and it had its pur- 
pose and place. The difficulty is that it 
is so powerfully done that people often 
accept it wholly and literally as if it were 
a complete picture of life itself. 


Mackaye satirizes in his new piece, “Anti- 
Matrimony,” in which a young couple come 
back from Paris full of new-fangled no- 
tions of free love, supermen, and so on, 
and try to convert their old New England 
village to their own iconoclasm. They have 
caught the Continental influenza, as the 
genial young wife who carries the burden 
of the argument explains. To Europeans 
all this sort of thing is no more than a 
pinch of snuff. It is our simpler young 
Americans who lose their Yankee sense of 
humor and let the terrific notions go to 
their heads. 

It was time for some such good-natured 
reaction against the Ibsen-Shaw-Nietzsche 
wave—there was a pleasant if undeserved] 
short-lived attempt of this sort in Mr. W. 
A. MeGuire’s “The Heights” last winter 
and so far as reactionary criticism is con- 
cerned, Mr. Mackaye acquits himself with 
intelligence and humor. And Miss Hen- 
rietta Crosman as the genial young wife 
does about all that could be done to help 
| the piece out. Unfortunately, it is better 





as literary criticism than’as drama, and | 
the result is a curious mingling of rather 


frail comedy, burlesque, and something 
scarcely more robust than parlor charades. 
| “The Little Damozel,” which comes to 
{New York from a long run in London, is 


| Kingdom of the Future, for instance— | 
others, like the Palace of Night, were beau- 


specters of dead things that cramped and | 


It is this tendency which Mr. Perey | 























A Canthrox Shampoo 


Is a Pleasure and Delight 


It Cleanses the Hair and Scalp so Thoroughly, so Completely, so Satisfactorily 
—and yet so Easily and Gently. 


Your Hair Dries Quickly Without Streaking 


You never saw such an abundance of fine, rich, creamy, cleansing lather as 
Canthrox makes. It removes every particle of dust, oil and dandruff—relieves 
itching scalp—aud leaves the hair bright, soft and fluffy. 


Canthrox is Sold by Druggists Everywhere 
50c a Package, Containing Fifteen Shampoos 


Just dissolve a teaspoonful of Canthrox in a cup of 














i hot water—and your shampoois ready. Unlike many 
1 soaps, Canthrox contains nothing that is likely to 
CANTHROX r cause the hair to become streaky, coarse or brittle, 
‘ hes 05) or split at the ends. 
| : i 
Hair Shampoo be : It asked for, Canthrox Shampoos are given im many 
| Me impo. | first-class Hair Dressing and Shampoo Parlors. 
} Commended fer 4 
| y 5 . 
+ | Cleanin 5 A #} . e We have such confidence that Canthrox 
| ake cone Hair and Ly Bl Trial Offer: will please you that upon receipt of 
light ey the hair L4H your name and address, and a 2c stamp to pay postage, we 
and rej fluffy d will send you sufficient Canthrox for a shampoo, so that you 
rritatiog® ,) can try it at our expense. 
| 
| H. S. PETERSON & CO. 
i 235 Kinzie Street Chicago, Ill. 
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r.Carver _@ 


anishes 
urglar 
ear— 


HIS is part of a letter from Dr. Carver, greatest wing shot in the 
world: ‘«Please make me three Savage Automatic Pistols, 32 cali- 
ber, highly engraved, pearl handles, gold plated. Make them as 
artistic as possible, as I desire to present them to lady friends who have 








lived in perfect horror of. burglars all their lives. 

«I would like to say to you, gentlemen, that in all my shooting ex- 
perience, I never had so much downright pleasure with any weapon as 
I have had with the Savage Automatic. I have shot it by the hour.’’ 

The new Savage Automatic is quick as light. 

Gets in the first (vital) shot. Others as fast as you pull the trigger. 
Aims easy as pointing your fore-finger. Grips firm; never flinches. 

The man or woman with the positive working, positively safe (guar- 
anteed) Ten Shot Savage Automatic can rely on instinct to shoot straight 
in the dark. That’s why the burglar has no chance, even when a 
woman is aiming it. ‘That’s why Dr. Carver, expert judge of weapons, 
ordered three for three women. 

The Ex-Sheriff of Ft. Dodge, Kans., 
«The Tenderfoot’s Turn.’’ 


«<«Bat.’’ Masterson, wrote 
For your dealer’s* name we’ll send the 
book free, also a handsome book about the New Savage Rifles. 
Arms Co., 8210 Savage Avenue, Utica, N. Y. 


THE NEW SAVAGE Automatic 
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Marion Harland 


Joins the Duntley Crusade 


for Cleaner, Happier, 
Healthier Homes 


want you to help 
I me accomplish a 

mission that is very 
near and dear to my 
heart. 

It is a great crusade 
for every woman who 
has a home and I want 
you to work with me, 
both for your own sake 
and for the great good 
of the loved ones in 
your home. 

When I first heard 
of the Vacuum Cleaner, that marvelous inven- 
tion appealed to me instantly as the most won- 
derful benefit to women that had been produced 
in centuries. I have watched its development 
with unceasing interest for years but it was not 
until I saw and used the Duntley Vacuum 
Cleaner that I felt an irresistible impulse to 
tell you what it would do for you. 

Acting on that impulse I wrote Mr. Duntley 
last May, telling him of my belief in his Vac- 
uum Cleaner—telling him also that I wanted 
him to make it possible for every woman to 
have one in her home. 

I asked him to make a Duntley Vacuum 
Cleaner which would do perfect work and still 





be light enough in weight for any woman to | 


handle comfortably —to sell that Vacuum 
Cleaner at a price within reach of the woman 
who does her own housework and has.to count 
her pennies, for she needs it most. I asked him 
to sell it on easy monthly payments so small 
that she could meet them out of her pin money. 

To my delight Mr. Duntley replied that my 
plan was not only possible but practical—that 
he would at once get out a Vacuum Cleaner 
such as I suggested. 

True to his word, he has perfected the new 
Duntley No. 6—just the size and kind I hoped 
he would make. It is only a trifle smaller than 
the famous No. I Duntley Cleaner, but weighs 
much less, and is exactly right for a snug, cozy 
home or apartment. 

Mr. Duntley has also made it possible for you 





| the Café Angelique, in the Bohemian quar- 


| 


| 


lo pay for your Vacuum Cleaner out of your pin | 


money, and never feel it a burden—just as I 
asked him to. 

Best of all—-he has set aside one hundred 
thousand dollars for me’to spend in my own 
way to tell you how you can make use of the 
Vacuum Cleaner to escape the drudgery of 
house cleaning; how you can, to a great ex- 
tent, insure the lives of your loved ones; and 
to tell you about his generous offer of a free 
trial, a special price and special terms on this 
new Duntley No.6. I can tell you only a 
little of this here, so I want to write you a per- 
sonal letter, telling you of the ways I have 
found for using this wonderful machine in my 
own home—ways which I believe are not usu- 
ally known. How I have found that it is a 
prevention from the terrible White Plague and 
from so many of the worrysome home problems. 
Write to me and give me this opportunity. 

I want you to read here what Mr. Duntley 
so kindly calls the ‘‘Marion Harland Special 
Offer." Read how you can have his Vacuum 
Cleaner on trial in your own home for twenty- 
four hours without one cent of expense. If 
you do not want to keep it, you will be under 
no obligation whatever. 

I know that you can depend upon what Mr. 
Duntley says. Accept his offer with perfect 
confidence. I ask you, for your own sake, to 


| wicked captain of Mr. Frank Lacy and Mr. 


| ally entertaining. 


help me in my crusade by mailing the coupon | 


to me in care of Mr. Duntley. 
Won't you fill it'in and mail it now? 
Sincerely your friend, 


Mou Harton 





Domestic Director 


EE ———>>—_—lE— 
Use the Duntley Vacuum 
Cleaner 24 Hours FREE 
$3.00 Keeps It in 


Your Home 
The new Duntley No. 6 will 
not only save money for you, 
but it may be made to pay for 
itself and produce a steady in- 
come withoutlaboronyourpart. 


Let Marion Harland Tell Y 


‘ou How 





be known as the Marion Har- 
land Vacuum Cleaner. You 
are indebted to her for this 
remarkable offer and for her 
Pin - Money - Payment plan. 
The No. 6 operates noiselessly, 
is light and easy to carry from 
room to room; costs but a cou- 
ple of cents an hour to operate. 
It is fully equipped with all the necessary tools for cleaning the 
entire home perfectly. Send the Coupon to Marion 
Harland. Use the address on the coupon and you will 
hear personally from Miss Harland without delay. 


J. W. DUNTLEY, President. 


For MARION HARLAND, Domestic Director 
Duntley Manufacturing ( 





49% Harvester Wldg., Chicag Date 5 

Dear Mies Harland: Please t e how to get the Duntley Cleane 
Money-Payments, and bow r ad F for itself and prod 
income. 
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one of those delightfully refreshing pieces | 
in which conventional stage types are so | 
vitalized by authoritative acting and au- 
thor’s wit that the spectator, feeling rest- 
fully comfortable and at home, yet enjoys 
the illusion of seeing something quite fresh 
and new; his theatrical feelings are affected 
without the slightest danger that his real 
feelings will be hurt. 

Here we have, in his top-hat and frock- 
coat, smooth and wicked Captain Parting- 
ton, the accomplished villain of old-fash- 
ioned melodrama; Mr. “Recky” Poole, the 
discredited son of a fine old English fam- 
ily, a tall, beautiful, bored young man 
who would “pull” a race-horse, marry for 
money, or give up his life for a friend with 
the same thoughtless good humor; Mr. 
Poole’s friend, the Hon. Fitzroy Lock, the 
apparently simple-minded, humorous butt, 
who will, of course, become the god from 
the machine in the end. 

All these interesting gentlemen gather at 


ter of London; the Angelique, with its 


engagingly wicked proprietor, sentimental | ’ 


German band-leader whom everybody calls | 
Papa, and—adored of every one—black- | 
eyed Julie Alardy, the harpist, who begins 
as an adventuress and ends by loving really 
—in a black dress, pale, with black rings 
under her eyes—and after terrific heart- 
wrenchings is made happy just as the cur- 
tain falls. 

There is not, perhaps, a better-acted play 
in New York. You should see Mr. Cyril 
Keightley as “Recky,” gracefully fit and 
guardsmanlike, doing the most abominable 
things with a winsome seriousness which 
makes them seem for the moment not only 
plausible but mournfully inevitable; the 





George Graham’s “Fitz.” It was young Mr. 
Graham who played the cheaply flippant 
clerk in “An Englishman’s Home” two 
years ago, and very neat and clever he is 
in such parts. Miss Amy Buckley is the 
little Damozel, and although she isn’t as 
good as the men, the whole is very unusu- 





Philip Bites 


(Continued from page 19) 





in the wings. The manager urged them 
back. “Don’t let him see you—he’s per- 
fectly unconscious—that’s the best of it.” | 

Sometime later, order was restored and 
the play continued. Tommy stubbed his 
toe, Mary broke the jug, Philip put on his 
hat again when his mother snatched it 
from his head to teach him manners. It 
was a piece of business that Philip had 
been told to do. He did it because he 
must obey, but there was no significance 
to Philip in the action, there was no “play- 
ing on the action.” 

“Remarkable,” I whispered to the man- 
ager, who was peeping through the win- 
dow with me. “That ought to get a laugh.” | 


H5 SHOOK his head. “They laugh at 
him, not at what he does. Until he 
knows which side the footlights he is on, 
they’ll never laugh. He’ll sop it up some- 
how or other—all in good time.” 

All in good time, Royalty, who had been 
laying a corner-stone in the town where 
we were playing, came to the theater. 
They were late, and the manager uneasily 
kept the curtain down. The good Briton 
didn’t fear the anger of the audience, which 
would wait hours complacently for the re- 


| motest royal person, nor yet was he con- 
| cerned with the inconvenience to the com- 


This new Duntley No. 6 should | 


pany. It was the vision of the man with 
the little star on his cap which rose be- 
fore him, the “children’s man,” who al- 
ways came when he was mightily not 
wanted, to see to it that the juveniles had 
left the theater before the hands of his 
watch pointed to half-past ten. 

He was a kindly man, of the same type 
in every city, but the law of England is 
not to be dodged or bought off with a draft 
of ale. When he of the little star was seen 
about, word came back from the keeper of 
the door, and the governess rushed her 
family to the street, boots unfastened, 
coats flying, that the officer of the juvenile 
court might find them on the sidewalk be- 


| fore the hour had struck. 


To-night they would be late, unless they 
hurried through their scenes. “You must 
be quick,” the manager admonished them, 
keen not to lose the children’s license. 
“Everything you say, everything you do 
must be quicker. Understand, Philip?” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Philip, smiling at the 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, - 





joyful possibilities of racing with the 
others through all the games. He, too, 
would help. His little bowed legs de- | 


scribed rapid semicircles as he ran. He 


assisted Tommy when he stubbed his toe. | 


he scooped aside the broken jug. All his 

duties, as he called them, he dashed 

through with great celerity. 

on his cap the second, the 

mother turned her back; 
30 


very Sec 


Even he put | 

" } 
ond } 
as though he felt, | 








‘Ifs time 
you owned 


a Waltham’ 


The Jeweler of today is the watchmaker of 
yesterday. He knows every hidden watch 
secret; caresses and loves a good watch as 
his own child. Is it not significant that the 


WALTHAM 


has had the unqualified endorsement of Watch- 
makers for three quarters of acentury? Oldest 
in reputation and integrity, the Waltham has kept 
time with the times and today’s models represent 
all the most advanced ideas in watchmaking. 


For a life long watch investment we recommend the 
WALTHAM RIVERSIDE—the highest expression of the 
watchmaker’s art to date. $50 to $150 at every Jeweler’s. 


WALTHAM, MASS. 

















At Last—A Plan Book 


That keeps cost of new homes within the original estimates 


Doubtless you have con- 
sulted architects or have sent 
for some of the many Plan 
Books that are advertised for 
sale. Have you ever tried to put 
up a house at the price stated in 
these books? 

If so, you have learned how 
disastrous it is to depend on 
the theoretical figures given 
by most architects. 

This is why the Gordon-Van Tine Plan Book wins out. Every house 
illustrated in it has been actually built at the figures stated. We 
have seen these houses go up and we have furnished all the material used. We know that 
they are practical. You will agree that they are attractive and up to date. 

Our Plan Book contains about fifty actual photographs 
and floor plans of the newest designs in Bungalows, Cot- 
tages and Houses ranging in price from $600 to $6,000. 

We want this book to be in 
the hands of every prospective 
home builder, and for a limited 
time will send it free on receipt 
of 10c to cover handling and 
postage. Send for this splendid 
volume today. 


Gordon-Van Tine 
Company 


2095 Case St., Davenport, Iowa 









5-Room Bungalow, $2,238. 
Exclusive of Plumbing and 
7-Room House, $2,614. Heating Plant 
Exclusive of Plumbing 
and Heating Plant 


ae | 





5-Room Bungalow, $2,135. 
Exclusive of Plumbing and 
Heating Plant 


9-Room Stucco House, $3,765 
Exclusive of Plumbing and 
Heating Plant 








Gokey Boots ana Moccasins 
HAND MADE—WATERPROOF 


For Camping, Hunting, Sports. Uppers made of best ‘‘Moose’’ 























A calf leather; soles genuine ‘‘Rock Oak.’’ Skillfully > Wm.N. Gokey 
oii hand made throughout. Anatomical lasts, classy Shoe Co. 
nators styles and patterns. Catalog 32, Golf, Yacht- 18th Street 
of the Catalog 33, Water- ing, Tennis, Street Jamestown 
Gokey proof Boots and oes 

Moccasin Moccasins N. Y. 
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| TRUFFAULT - HARTFORD | 
| SHOCK ABSORBER 


| 
| 
is not a motor accessory but a motor 
necessity, for it contributes immensely 


to comfort, economy and safety. 


COMFORT is impossible in a car 
that jolts, jars and vibrates. The 
Truffault -Hartford absorbs jolt, jar 
and vibration with the avidity that a 
sponge absorbs water. It imparts to | 
the car a smooth, wavy motion by | 
preventing excessive contraction and 
recoil of the springs. | 

ECONOMY. To excessive vibration | 
may be ascribed ninety per cent of 
upkeep cost—fuel and oil excepted. 
Vibration is reduced to a negligible 
degree by the Truffault-Hartford. Car, 
| engine and parts suffer little on this 
| score and the wear and tear to them 
| is correspondingly less. Tires saved 
from bouncing and skidding, increase 
in mileage. Economy is assured. 


SAFETY. A broken spring often 
invites disaster. Broken springs are 
impossible on a Truffault- Hartford - 
| equipped car, because the Truffault- 
) Hartford insures normal action of the 
springs at all times. Perfect traction 
too, is necessary for perfect control. 
By keeping the wheels on the ground 
all the time, the Truffault-Hartford 
contributes to perfect traction. 

YOUR car made more 
comfortable, safer, more 
economical by a set of 
Truffault-Hartford Shock 

sorbers. 

We can fit any car 
and make any car fit 
_ for any road. Par- 
ticulars yours for the 
asking. 

HARTFORD SUSPENSION CO. 
EDW. V. HARTFORD, President 
162 Bay Street _ Jersey City, N. J. 
BRANCHES 
New York—212-214 W. 88th St. Boston—319 Columbus Ave. 


Philadel phia—260 N. Broad St. Chicago—1458 Michigan Ave. 
Newark, N. J.-289 Halsey St. 
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GARTERS 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


NO METAL 
can touch you 


‘COMFORT 


25%, 50% $1.00. 
Dealers ordirect 
upon receipt of price 


ASretn&Co. Makers 
Congress St*2¢ CenterA 
‘ Chicago. - 












Anyone can 


run this lin , 
machine pany 
Model 


The well drilling business offers great possibilities for big, 
quick money making Two South Dakota men made over 
$100,000 in ten years drilling wells E. A. Price of Buffalo, 
Minn., earned $717 in 75 hours with our machine 


Waterloo Well Drilling Outfits 


have been standard for over 43 years Every town home, 
farm and ranch must have its own water supply. Many 
drillers’ time booked six months ahead Write today for 
our 128page free illustrated book The finest and most 


complete ever published on this subject. 28) 


THE ARMSTRONG-QUAM MFG. CO. 
1428 Chestnut St. (Established 1867) Waterloo, lowa 
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as though the audience felt there would be 
very little time for all this naughtiness, 
lest mother might turn round again. 

Then a wonderful thing happened: a 
laugh shot up from the house—a laugh 
they hadn’t counted on—a “new” laugh— 
and the play weeks old! The mother 
turned to look at Philip, but by then his 
hat was off again—the children looked at 
him. For an instant he stared out at the 
audience, bewildered. It was not the tip- 
ping bench at which they laughed. It was 
not the broken jug. It was—the color ran 
over his face—it was his cap, the business 
with the cap, his work which they ap- 
plauded. He swam around the stage in a 
sea of bliss. For some beautiful reason or 
other they had laughed at him! 


UT alas! there was more to learn. For 

two weeks Philip put on his cap 
quickly, easily, and scored his point. Then 
one night it must have come to him, in 
simpler phrasing, that he might squeeze a 
little more response out of that business, 
if, well, if he could work it up a bit. 
Philip pulled his cap down over his left 
eye. It was Saturday, and he reaped a 
harvest of guffaws from pit and gallery. 
The sound was music in his ears. 

Night after night he worried that poor 
cap. Over both eyes it went, over both 
mouth. Delighted with himself, his ears 
were muffled to the decreasing laughter. 
Then on one sad occasion his face disap- 
peared entirely, and, listening through the 
window for Philip’s laugh, I heard it not. 
I peeped out and saw—with the audience 
—a Smart Alec of a little boy engaged in 
overacting. 

Once more a flush came over Philip’s 
face, and his mouth quivered. He had lost 
it, that sweet applause, and he had given 
them his best, ‘“‘me brain, me personality, 
me soul.” 

For a week he tried to force the laugh 
as we have often done ourselves. Every 
inhuman way that a small boy could don 
a cap, he tried. The audience were po- 
litely bored. He glared at them, he’d make 
’em laugh. But they did not heed him. 
At one performance he laughed aloud as 
he went through the mechanism. Vague 
thoughts, familiar to us all, of outlining 
to the fools just what they ought to do 
must have passed through his baby mind. 
The fools would not be taught. 


T LAST, baffled and quite confused with 
the vagaries of this capricious world, 
Philip gave up the laugh. He was just a 
little boy again, a little boy getting what 
reflected fun he could from the fun of 
others. Mother tossed the cap into his lap, 
turning up stage, and Philip put it on, 
quickly, simply, to get it over with. 
And the laugh came back—the beautiful 
mellow sound from the throats of the men 
and women who make or mar us quite. But 





was resting on his head. Then he was sur- 


quite ordinarily, where the cap would be 
of any little boy playing in the street— 
instead of on the stage. 


On a Certain Propensity of Boot- 
blacks to Toy with the Shoe- 
laces of the Shinee 


By 
FRANKLIN P. ADAMS 


JOLISHING little rapscallion, 
Shining away at my shoes, 
Be thou or Greek or Italian, 
Thou art the one T accuse. 
Ruin my tans with thy tarnish, 
That were a crime to condone; 
Bui, whea thou smearest the varnish, 
Leave thou my laces alone! 
TTTERLY spoil and demolish 
) All of the calfskin I wear, 
Wreak, with thy poisonous polish, 
Ruin—'tis little I care. 
But, an thou needest thy nickel, 
Listen to me as I moan: 
“Cease thou my ankles to tickle! 


Leave thou my laces alone!” 


NIEND, how thou watchest me wriggle! 
] Ghoul, how thou watghest me wince! 
Whiles that thou hidest a giggle 

Under thy Genoan squints, 

Hark! I shall—be this a warnina, 
Final and straight from my throne !— 


Kick in thy features some morning 





in thou leav’st not my laces alone! 


ears, down to his nose, even engulfing his 


prised some more, for it was perching there | 





Philip, even through his shy happiness, put | 
up his hand to find just where that cap | 
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$2000.00 for an Epi 


We want an original epigram of 
not more than six words—to be 
used as a permanent feature in our 
advertising. We will pay $2000 to 
get it. 


Many of the gems among epi- 
grams are found in advertisements. 
They are often called “slogans” or 
“catch phrases.” They make peo- 
ple think and act—the object of all 
advertising. 


We have already used two epigrams—“The Cleaner Without 


a Fault” and “Built to Last.” Both are good but neither con- 
veys exactly the right idea about our cleaners. 





What we want is a snappy epigram—so full of meaning 
that wherever it is used or spoken it will remind people that 
they can not keep their homes thoroughly free from dust and 
its attendant dangers—contagious diseases—without a 


We will award prizes amounting to 


$2000.00 as follows: 


For the best epigram, a cash prize of $500.00 
For the second best, acash prize of 250.00 
For the third best, acash prizeof 150.00 
For each of the two fourth, a Santo 

electric vacuum cleaner and equip- 

ment at $125.00 . ... - . 250.00 


For each of the next 10 best, » Sait 
Hand Power Cleaner and equip- 
enent of GUGGO . . . « we 360080 
For each of the next 30 a cash prize 
Cee «.c6 + wee Oe 
For each of the next 40 a cash prize 
ee a aa eee 


| er ee 








300.00 











give some one—perhaps YOU-—the inspiration 
for an epigram that may earn the $500 prize. 


In entering this fascinating contest you do 


How to Compete 


This contest will be the most interesting held 
in many years because of the number of prizes not obligate yourself in the slightest. You are 
and the large amounts offered. It is open to not required to purchase a cleaner or anything 
all and no obligation is imposed upon the con- else. Booklets and epigram blanks will be sent 
testants. you free of cost upon request. 


A Real Cleaner 


The Santo is the most widely imitated port- 
able vacuum cleaner in the world. But it 
can not be equaled because we, as pioneers in 
this business, developed and perfected impor- 
tant fundamental features which are fully pro- 
tected by basic patents. 


The necessity for vacuum cleaning is no 
longer disputed. The superiority of the Santo 
is everywhere admitted. It has won the ap- 
proval of technical and electrical experts. It is 
used and endorsed by the United States and 
Foreign governments, the Vatican, Steamship 
and Railway companies, and thousands of busi- 
ness concerns and private families. 

The Santo cleans quickly and thoroughly, 
eliminating the infectious disease germs 
brought in from the streets. It is truly porta- 
ble, noiseless in operation and easy to use. 
Nothing but the light, aluminum nozzle to be 
moved over the furnishing_. No effort at all, 

The equipment consists of tools for over 20 
different uses. Cost of operation less than 2 
cents per hour. Built to last a lifetime and sold 
under a guaranty bond which agrees to replace 
defective parts without limit of time. 

The Santo is a REAL vacuum cleaner. It 
more than saves its cost every year. 

Our cleaners are made in three sizes—Hand 
Power, Portable Electric and Stationary. 


To facilitate handling and grading we have 
prepared a special form with blank spaces for 
your epigram. This circular contains some 
helpful suggestions and can be obtained free of 
cost from us or any of our local agents and 
dealers. 

Your epigram should be written on this blank 
and mailed to us or deposited with our local 
agent on or before December 1, 1910—the clos- 
ing date of this contest. 

Epigrams received after December Ist and 
those written on any paper other than our spe- 
cial blank will be barred from competition. 

Every Santo agent and dealer will have a 
voice in deciding the winners. The 85 best epi- 
grams will be selected from the entire number 
submitted and voted on for place by all our sales 
agents throughout the United States. The re- 
sult of this ballot will determine the commercial 
value of each epigram and enable us to place 
the awards with absolute fairness. 

The prizes will be paid on December 15 and 
the names of the winners will be published in 
these columns as soon thereafter as possible. 


You Have Five Weeks 


You will find your inspiration in enthusiasm, 
but you can not be enthusiastic about a thing 
until you know something of it. Learn some- 
thing about the Santo and the wonders it per- 
forms and you will get your inspiration. 





You have five weeks in which to become hey are sold by agents, dealers and elec- ¢ 
fully posted about the Santo and send in your tric light companies in the principal F 
epigram. Our booklet, “The Dustless Home,” towns and cities and in our own stores ¢ 
tells how it is made and why it is the most effi- in the larger cities. ? 
cient and durable vacuum cleaner, Get a copy Go to the nearest dealer and ¢ 


and read it—then have our agent show you the see the Santo. Get a copy of 
Santo. “The Dustless Home,” Epi- ¢ 





A discussion of this subject with your friends gram —_ and full particu- af 
will be helpful. An ““Epigram Social’’ should lars of this contest. Read jw» 
them carefully and send >» 
es ars a ime in your epigram before Nd . : 
Our Retail Stores: December Ist. i De Pn 
Philadelphia— Corner Broad and Walnut Streets If there is no Po re sale Aa ‘ 
New York Fitth Avenue at 33rd Street dealer a Den ° as i a 
Chicago No. 155 Wabash Ave. ame fC! oY ae 
Boston No. 30-38 Summer St. ma 7 1 the ° . - * a eS 
Lincoin, Neb. No. 138-140 North 12th Street above cou- ~ tk 5 aa ge) & 
Atlantic City Mariborough-Blenheim Hotel fo cr Fo rod 3s £ % a > 
When mailing coupon direct to us address r ee * £¢ «= . o> 4 
4 . . cS Qs? ww VN oe 
e s “ “AS Os we 
ller Manufact C oe & & SLPS Ss 
eller Manufacturing vo. oe KF &s SSF 
¢ - . Ce . ws y Oo 
Dept. 6C ¢ . SP OS a eee 
n b if Pe Fe LP ES 
c © ‘ é ww 
Philadelphia, Pa. oS SF FFE FO KS 
- ww wy oes’ WY Ow CS 
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To Quickly 
stop the 
smart, to 
heal cuts or 
scraped skin 
in a day, 


You should use 
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Se tioning that this standard toilet | he 

* cream is just what they require to = 2 
') keep their faces in a comfortable, ©! 
& healthy condition.—Ready touse, % s 
S) quickly applied without effort, and & 
= always sure to stop the sting, to | 
| soothe and heal the tender, irri- 

tated surface. It keeps the skin " 
soft and smooth, ready for the } 
next day’s shave. 

Hinds Honey and’ Almond Cream is 
not sticky or greasy, and positively will 
not A, age: hair. It is antiseptic, highly 
refined, and entirely harmless. Unequal- 
led for chapping, windburn and sunburn. 























Price, 50 cents, only in bottles; ig 
at all dealers, or postpaid by Yaa) 
us at same price. Liberal sam- Pal 
ple free on request. 4 


A. S. HINDS, 
Portland, Maine. 
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= 12 West Street, 








RAZOR 


Here’s a real man’s 
razor —“992,” a 


Torrey Special— pon gel 
built to meet RAZOR 
most exacting: MADE 
requirements 

and to make 

shaving a Tietene te 


delight. design, full 
concaved, 
with swage 
pack. Medium 
width 

Illustration 
shows the beau- 
tiful pearl cellu- 
loid handle, with 
tang of selected 
pearl. Entire blade 
is finished with a 
briltiant crocus 
polish, 

This and more 
ornate styles of han- 
dle $4.00. Black 
Rubber $3.50. Other 
razors $1.50 up. Sent 
postpaid if not at your 
dealer’s. 


“How to Shave.” 
A booklet that ap- 
peals to the man 
who appreciates 
the joys of a per- 
fect shave. Yours 
for the asking. 
Torrey Strops THE J. R. TORREY RAZOR CO. 
the best made. Dept. X, Worcester, Mass. 


macho PINS 


and BADGES for COLLEGE, SCHOOL, 
SOCIETY or LODGE 

yap acco h any three letters and figures, 

one or tw olors of enamel, Sterling 
Silver, ‘25e each, $2.50 doz.; Silver Plated, 











10¢c each, $1.00 doz. Sew d for free Catak ‘ 
Special designs also made for any School or Society, at 
attractive prices. Send idea for estimate. 


RASTIAN BROS. €O., Dept. 476, ROCHESTER, N. Y, 


. ° 
Class and Fraternity Pin Jeweler 
LOVING CUPS, RINGS AND SOCIETY FOBS 
Send for my free illustrated 1910 catalog 
FREDERICK T. WIDMER, 30 West Street, Boston 
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| slaughtered under our supervision. We ex- 





| Downing the Meat Trust | 


HE city of Paris, Texas, was dis- 
satisfied with the conditions under | 
which the local slaughter-house 
business was carried on. As is the 

ease in most small cities where this is left 

entirely to private enterprise, there were 
unsanitary conditions and no proper in- 
spection., A municipal plant was finally 
established, which has been so successful 
as to attract attention all over the coun- 
try. From a letter from the Mayor of 

Paris, E. W. MeCuistion, describing the 

plant, we extract the following: 

“Our first efforts were toward enlisting 
the cooperation of all the local meat-cutters | 
and inducing them to form a joint stock | 
company and both build and operate the | 
plant, leaving the city to furnish only the 
inspector. At that time we did not be- 
lieve that such a plant was just the proper 
subject for municipal ownership. Our 
minds have undergone a complete change | 
on this point—but competition and_busi- 
ness rivalry among the interested parties 
thwarted our purpose, and gave us no 
option. We found that we must both con- 
struct and operate the plant. 

“Our plant is a combined abattoir, cold 
storage, and reduction plant. It is located 
on one of our principal streets near the 
corporate limits, with dwelling houses on 
all sides of it, and one of them within four 
hundred feet of it.” 

After describing the construction of the 
killing-room, refrigerating, reduction, and 
other rooms, and the method of inspection, 
which is the same as that used by Gov- 
ernment inspectors in the larger packing 
houses, the Mayor continues: 

“Tt was not our design to make money, 
but to be self-sustaining. Accordingly, after 
two months’ experience, we determined that 
we would charge one dollar and twenty-five 
cents for each beef, and seventy-five cents 
for each calf, hog, sheep, or goat. 

“These charges cover the two inspections, 
slaughtering, five days’ cold storage, and 
delivery on the hook in the meat-cutter’s 
shop. 

“If any careass is left in the refrigerat- 
ing rooms longer than five days a charge 
ot ten cents per day is made. 

‘Tallow, which is the first product we 
obtain from our rendering tank, we sell at 
from five to five and one-half cents per 
pound, and it is readily purchased by 
laundry men and soap-makers. 

“The next product, tankage, is worth by 
chemical analysis as a fertilizer twenty- 
three and one-half dollars per ton. 

“In many places chops and grain are 
mixed with it and it is sold as a chicken 
feed. 

“The tallow has always a ready market 
value, but the tankage is sold principally 
at planting time, and must be stored at 
other seasons. 

“We have demonstrated to the satisfae- 
tion of every local butcher that we can 
hang a carcass upon the hook in his shop 
cheaper than he can, and, further, that 
there is no sort of legitimate comparison 
between our system and the old one he 
formerly employed. 

“However practical and beneficial our 
present plant and system has proved to 
be, it is still susceptible of further devel- 
opment. We expect later to require the 
inspection and slaughter of chickens and 
other fowls sold or offered for sale on the 
local market, to be both inspected and 





pect also ultimately to grind sausage and 
render lard and tallow at our plant. 

“Our plant cost us complete $10,000. Our | 
estimated population is about 15,000. Our | 
capacity is ample for present needs, only 
the time must come in the next very few 
years when our capacity must be further | 
increased. The skilful handling, the in- | 
spections, and the good general sanitary 
features are not by any means all the 
strong points in municipal abattoirs. | 

“The equipment of a plant so small as 
the Paris plant has every facility for pro- 
ducing pure and wholesome food that is 
possessed by the largest packing house in | 
the country. Multiply the Paris plant by | 
a thousand, and scatter them among the 


cities of the United States, and you have by q 


so doing dealt the Meat Trust a blow from 
If these 
thousand abattoirs were owned by individ- 

uals the trust could buy them, and shut | 
them down, but they can not do this when 


which it can never fully recover. 


they are owned by the municipalities.” i 5 
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From his back to yours 


Here’s the fellow whose coat gives us the 
long soft silky fibre from which we make 
the Shackamaxon guaranteed fabrics. 

Look at the beauty and variety of these 
fabrics—clear finished and undressed wors- 
teds; staple and fancy serges in all weights; 
and rich, handsome cheviots—2000 or more 
different and exclusive styles. 

Be sure you see the Shackamaxons betore 
ordering your next suit, 


There’s only one way 
to be sure of lasting satis- 
faction with your clothes. 


Have them made from 


high-grade reliable fabrics; 
and made to fit you. 

Good fabrics are the very 
life of good clothes. 

No matter how your new 
suit looks ¢oday it will not 


keep its shape and style unless it is made 


from a pure fleece-wool fabric; woven 
properly from perfect yarn; perma- 


nently dyed; and thoroughly shrunken. 


Every one of these points is essential. 


The Shackamaxon guaranteed fabrics are made 
from the wool of live fleeces—the choicest 
wool produced 1 anywhere in the world. They 
are woven on slow looms from double yarn ; 
dyed in the finest permanent colors; and 
shrunken by our improved cold-water process 
which is the only thorough shrinking method known. 


If any suit made from a Shackamaxon 
fabric shrinks or fades, or if any other fault de- 
velops i in the fabric—no matter how long you 
have worn it—we will pay for another suit. 

In clothes properly made from these fabrics 
you are well dressed as long as you wear them. 

Yet they cost you hardly any more than you 
would pay for ordinary ready -made clothes 
that have nothing like the style nor the wear- 
ing quality. 

Why not have real economy and at the same time 
real satisfaction ? 

Write to us and we will tell you by return mail of 
a tailor near you who handles the Shackamaxon fabrics 
and will guarantee every suit he makes from them. 

Ask for the new Shackamaxon booklet with its up- 
to-date chart of “Correct Dress for all Occasions.” 
This is bound to interest you. 


J] R KEIM & CO Shackamaxon Mills 
Philadelphia 





Look for the ** Shackamaxon” trade-mark stamped on every yard of fabric. 
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A Picture for a Promise—10c. “Don’t Envy A Good Complexion ; 
Price Without Your Promise—15c. Use Pompeian And Have One” 


(Read center article) 











(Clip coupon now) 


If you are not satisfied that each copy 
An expensively colored “Pompeian Beauty”’ picture and Art cal Our Guarantee. of any “Pompeian Beauty’? has an 
endar all in one—only 10c. What a chance to decorate a “den,” a actual Art Store value of from $1.50 to $2.50, or if for any reason you 
living or bedroom, or to get a handsome 1911 calendar for your office! are disappointed, we will return your money. 
No advertising on front; only artist’s Description of Pictures. Each ‘Pompeian 
name-plate. | Beauty” represents a type of woman whom Pom- 
Art Store value at least $1.50 each. Our peian Massage Cream helps to make more beautiful 
regular advertised price, 15c. But—if you will by imparting anatural, fresh, beautiful complexion. 
agree to the promise on the coupon below, you We have only a half million copies. Who 
may have one or more of these knows whether a half-million or a million friends 
1911 Pompeian Beauties’’ at 10c. of Pompeian Massage Cream c 
apiece. are eagerly waiting for this our y 
annual offer? Choose your 
favorites. Then clip coupon 
for them quick ! 














Price 15c. per copy if you 
don’t care to make the promise. 








Our reason for giving you 
such expensive pictures for a few 


ee “Pompeian Beauty” (A) by Turner 
. . Size 17 in. by 12 in irner’s ‘Pompe 
cents is to make you so de- “3 gp pe wig hllctegs Soy = 






minine softness ot 
ind bloom of healthy happiness 


lighted that you can never forget Good Looks irresist 

rt value $1.50 to $2.50. Price 15 cents 
At lc. Per Day “Pompeian Beauty” ‘B War 
At a cost of le tl 1 millic 


Pompeian. 




















by e 
fraver. Size 19 in. by 12 in Chis exquis- 
t less in lc. a day several ) ite profile of Traver’s typical American 
Our Guarantee men and women are “looking their best” through girl 10st. popular when 
the aid of Pompeian Massage Crean Moreover, seen ictual colors. The 
[f you are not satisfied that it 1s so easy to apply, so refreshing in its effect ric zold frame looks real at 
- A Py poten P so cleansing and so beneficial to the skin, tha 5 fee alue $1.50 to $2.50. 
each copy of any Pompeian one soon looks forward to each Pompeian M Pric 
a ¢ . x at — Sag is a true pleasure rather than a ty. 
Beauty ‘has an actual art store A clear, clean, fresh-looking skin is a good “Pompeian Beauty” (C) by Everett 
c . _ Ne = Le c + . sate - sot . ohnsor Size 39? Rin rl ] 
value of $1.50 to $2.50, or if for ee ee ae sees. eee ae tying iy ; t you nearly 
_ ° i se re elan t € on e tace tril : . 
any reason you are disappointed, ve es and then rul ut. Nothir $1,000. A lecla 1 ng yet 
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we will return your money. that PN ‘femntaled nde en sl of ym peian 
I peian, thr h hygier la ge acti be l t you at 
—_—. ate é of the face part eems 
a healthy, natura o more n is 
Sizes: Pompeian Beauty (A) Don t envy a good complexion : flue $1.50 t0 $2.50. 1 “i 
. peiar have (0) 0) 
aL on. (p " on. sal jar t f ; ; tame { es # ‘ ; 
17 ! x j2" ; \ 5B) 19° %aer% cu ( J ~~ a Suk . . Tae a st ells Pompeian Beauty” (D y Forbes 
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Final Instructions for Ordering THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 3 Prospect Street, Cleveland. 0 


Ee a al All Dealers 50c., 75c., and $1 For yo iness in let 

















don’t pect reply by “‘return mail’’ (we have 20,000 : one a -4 
meg me days). But after making due allowance “Automobile Complexion” | ; un 
fi , congestion of the mails and our being ovet ' ged hea Ph ‘ 
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of Peace” 


—that’s it! Bully old phrase that sure 
does hit off the joys of smoking Prince 
Albert tobacco in your old jimmy pipe. 


Why, say! Long “before Hector 
was a pup” men yearned for tobacco 
without teeth—tobacco that wouldn't, 
that couldn’t bite. Now, here’s the 
answer— 


RINGE ALBERT 


Cut out pipe fussing, pipe grouches! 
Don’t take any slack talk on this pipe 


tobacco question ! Don’t back water! 


Men, what we say is blasted out of 


solid-rock facts. Now, listen 


Prince Albert is the grandest smoke ever 
pushed into a bowl. It’s got the Indian sign 


(iM WWMM bbb bt ttt SPELL 


/ 


l 


on ’em all—no matter price or reputation. 


= Won't bite your tongue—nor anyone else’s. 
ee Just can’t! Holds its fire long and close; 
. cool, fragrant—hooked up any old way you 
~ want to play it! 
NS That’s our say-so! What's yours? Game 
= to uncork a dime and find out something that’s 
Nos “good for what ails you?” 
~ These days, all live 

















dealers sell Prince 
Albert. They're wise. 
If you can’t focus on 
a ‘‘live’’ one, send 
us 8 cents for a 
liberal how - de - do 
tin. This offer 
good only in the 
United States. 


R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, 

N. C. 
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Personality and the Player 


nence in “The Merry Widow” because he 
possessed certain personal qualities of 
physical grace and romantic charm too 
infrequently met with on our lyric stage, 
where the slangy, the “breezy,” the self- 
assertive native type had long held sway. 
Mr. Brian cannot sing. He dances grace- 
fully, to be sure, but still his technical 


equipment as a lyric artist is of the 
slightest—save for his romantic charm. 


That conquers because, in such a work as 
“The Merry Widow,” it of course pe- 
culiarly fits the ingratiating lilt of the 
musie and the romantic flavor of the fable. 
Real operetta belongs to the realm of 
musie and shares its sensuous appeal. It 


{may go merrily, but it is somehow sin- 


cere about it, and not devoid of senti- 
ment. Mr. Brian has youth and sentiment 
and sincerity; he has the charm which 
belongs to operetta, not to the ordinary 
traffic of musical comedy. And so he fits. 

A number of these younger players had 
a booth at the Actors’ Fund Fair last spring, 
and the women crowded twenty deep around 
it, like cattle around a salt lick. It showed 
plainly enough how much of a_ player’s 
popularity may depend upon youth and at- 
tractiveness, upon a charming personality. 
Charm is an asset almost of definite pecu- 
niary reckoning to many a player. 


Triumphant Artistry 


W HEN we deal with so accomplished 
an artist as Mrs. Fiske, an actress 
Réjane has said is one of the 
greatest alive, it is a trifle insulting to 
speak of personality, because Mrs. Fiske 
so thoroughly sinks her personality in the 
part that it counts but as the salt to the 
feast. Like Mr. Warfield’s, her person- 

ality has greatly aided her, because of its 
pronounced flavor; but even more than 

Mr. Warfield she has conquered by tri- 
umphant artistry. When we come to 
Nazimova, however, it is harder to say 
whether this “tiger cat in the leash of 
art” is more interesting to the public for 
her brilliant theatrical skill or her dark, 

exotic, smouldering charm. Each reader 
will have to decide that question for him- 
self! And when we come to Billie Burke 
and Marie Tempest and Mabel Taliaferro 
and Marie Doro—to name a few only—it 
is not difficult to decide that some per- 
sonal quality of attractiveness has more 
to do with their popular success than any 
theatrical skill, certainly than any powers 
of sustained and effective impersonation. 

Miss Marie Tempest, to be sure, has a 
great deal of theatrical skill, of a kind. 

Once she was an operetta star of no mean 
musical attainments. More recently, in 
comedy without music, she has won much 
success because she possesses, together 
with an arch, piquant and _ perversely 
mischievous natural manner, a rare skill 
in “making her points” clearly and effee- 
tively, a fine power of clear-cut, rapid 
speech, and the ability to take an audience 
into her confidence which is truly Gallic, 
frequently indeed suggesting Réjane. But 
Miss Tempest never truly impersonates. 
She is incapable of serious suggestion. She 
never truly begets sympathy for a charac- 
ter; she only rouses mirth for a situation. 
She could not, therefore, enjoy the popu- 
lar favor she does were she herself 
piquantly alluring, less darting, saucy, bird- 
like. Ultimately, sheconquers by her charm. 


whom 


less 








iN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE 


MENTION COLLIER’S 


Conquering by Sheer Acting Ability 


\ ISS TEMPEST is a much better 
1 actress than Miss Billie Burke, how- 
ever, or Miss Mabel Taliaferro, or Miss 
Marie Doro. Merely to watch Miss Tem 
pest’s craftsmanship in farce comedy is a 
pleasure. There is little pleasure to be 
| found in watching the technical perform- 
ances of these younger women. Each has 
her following, but each gains it chiefly by 
her personal qualities. Like Kipling, you 
may ask, perhaps, “It’s pretty, but is it 
art?” Miss Doro’s large, gazelle-like eyes 
and flower face on the slender stem of her 
Miss Taliaferro’s small and girlish 
fragile sweetness, Miss Burke’s saucy and 
piquantly sophisticated youth and pretti- 
ness, are what capture our faney and 
move us, so far as we are moved, by a 
into the stage story, 
which our own imagination supplies. 


body, 


process of absorption 


Compare with the success of these 
voung women the success of Miss Helen 
Ware. Miss Ware has worked hard and 


faithfully for years perfecting her tech- 
nique. She has studied, in many parts, 
to sink her own identity completely in the 
character. Few people who have enjoved 
Miss Ware’s could 
lever reeognize her on the Miss 
Ware has conquered by sheer acting abil- 
itv. by her powers of impersonation. 5o 
far as these other players enjoy popular 
favor, thev have conquered rather by thei 
natural gifts of personal charm. 


acting on the stoge 


street. 


Their 


(Concluded from page 17) 


road, in a sense, has been much easier. 
But Miss Ware, if she is wise, need not 
feel peevish about it. What becomes of 
the young favorite when youth is past 
and the charm gone, unless he—or she— 
has acquired meantime true technical skill 
and power of impersonation? Miss Ware 
can play many kinds of parts; Miss 
Burke or Miss Taliaferro only one kind 
and that kind only so long as youth and 
beauty last. After all, the player who 
thrives too largely by personal charm is 
mortgaging the future. 

‘Lhat excellent artist, Ferdinand Gotts- 
chalk, for many years played eccentric 
parts on Broadway, played them very 
well; but he was rapidly becoming the 
victim of his quaint personality; he was 


rapidly being relegated to a rut. Then 
he joined the New Theater Company 


There the opportunity was given him to 
break out of his rut, to assume other char- 
acters than the petty comic personages of 
drawing-room comedy, and the ripeness of 
his artistry surprised many people. 

But a still better example of the player 
who has used personality ’ 
stepping-stond is that afforded by Miss 
Ethel Barrymore. For many years this 
beautiful young woman needed to do little, 
in order to attract the public, but display 
her supremely attractive personality in 
plays which more or less fitted it. So 
far as she had to act, she seemed to com- 
mand the tools of her trade; but the 
necessity was not great, and it can hardly 
be denied that the majority of theater- 
goers went to see her rather than the 


only as a 


drama or the particular impersonation 
which she contributed. 
But last season Miss Barrymore ap- 


peared in Pinero’s “Mid-Channel,” a- play 
which by its acid outlines and serious im- 
port dwarfed any mere display *of per- 
sonality in any of the performers. Miss 
Barrymore rose to the occasion; “came 
the power with the need.” Without mak- 
ing herself one whit less attractive, she 
aimed directly to show what kind of a 
woman Zoe Blundell was; and an as- 
tonished public suddenly flocked to the 
theater for the pleasure not alone of look 
ing at Miss Barrymore, but of being 
caught up into the spell of a moving story 
and of being stirred by the picture of a 
woman’s sufferings. 


Personality Without Skill 


y ene of course, when all is said, is 
a vastly more substantial success 
than the success of mere personal charm. 
John Barrymore wid Charles Cherry have 
won deserved, popularity without the labor 
that sucha man as E. H. Sothern has 
undergone. But they have not won, with- 
out the labor, the varied and resourceful 
technique to assume a variety of char- 
acters, to suggest the depth and range of 
great drama. ‘They can, of course, act. 
Personality without any acting skill would 
not be charming—it would be ridiculous. 
It requires as much technical expertness 
to “play yourself” as to play any of the 
minor character roles of drama. Even 
Miss Maxine Elliot’s dusky beauty would 
soon pall if she lacked any acting skill. 
But the danger of charm is to minimize 
the need of study and practise; it is ulti- 
mately to restrict the actor to a narrow 
range of parts, and to leave him useless 
when the years have robbed him of his 
youth. It is only with patient practise 
that acting becomes true impersonation. 
becomes self-effacing and significant. 
Edwin Booth and Joseph Jefferson both 
had conquering charm, of a widely differ 
ent sort; but both had a deep and pains- 
taking technique and ample imagination. 
David Warfield has charm, but he has a 
minute mimetic sense and a faithful eye 
for the details as well as the large out- 
lines of character impersonation. Miss 
Ethel Barrymore has the charm of youth 
and beauty and mental alertness like al 
most no other. yet she has achieved a 
sound technique as well, and the ambition to 
track down the deeper things of the heart. 


The Higher Pleasure of the Drama 


TINUE greatest artist will be greater for 

| charm, if indeed, greatness is possible 
without it: the least artist will be tol- 
erable if he possess it. But it can never 
be a lasting substitute for the ability to 
impersonate, and the young men and 
women of our stage who are blessed with 
this gift of the gods doubly owe it to 
themselves and us to make the most of 
their boon, to add to their charm all the 
skill they can achieve by patient practise 
and so to increase the range and the depth 
of impersonations in which they can giv 
us both the pleasure of their own pet 
sonalities and the higher pleasure of th 
drama for its own sake—which is, afte1 
all, the ultimate pleasure of the theater. 
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‘*Gustibus’”’ 


(Continued from page 22 


have been some things to criticize in cor- 
poration management in the past. I’m 
the first to admit it, he says. ‘But, on 
the other hand, too much agitation,’ he 
says, ‘especially when founded upon a mis- 
representation of the facts— Yes, yes,’ 
he says. ‘An’ I don’t like to see you 
makin’ mistakes, Mr. Knowles,’ he says. 
T thought we could talk it over,’ he says. 

“The old man took his glasses out of 
his case with its purple linin’ an’ he wiped 
‘em on his ink-spotted silk handkerchief 
an’ he set ’em on his nose an’ kinder bent 
down under the old brass lamp to look at 
the other feller. 

“Go on,’ he says. 

“*Ves, yes,’ says Otis. ‘It pains us very 
much to have you adopt the policy you 
have written into your editorials, Mr. 
Knowles. It makes us feel that perhaps 
we haven’t carried enough advertisin’ in 
your paper,’ he says. ‘It makes us feel 
that we ought to come to some business 
arrangement, perhaps. Couldn’t you see 
your way clear to give us a chance to 
show you that your editorials are not only 
hostile an’ dangerous to our welfare, but 
also unjust?’ he says. 


voice was soft an’ sweet like water 
runnin’ over pebbles, an’ he had a smile 
that looked as real as Father Ryan’s. Old 
Ed leaned forward again, an’ he smiled too, 
but I seen his hand on the table shut so 
hard the veins stood out, an’ all the old 
rheumatism joints were shiny, an’ I knew 
what it meant. 

“‘T believe we could come to some kind 
of an understandin’,” he says, kind of 
whisperin’. 

“‘Oh, yes, yes,’ says Otis, lettin’ his 
finger-tips slide out an’ rubbin’ his hands 
together. ‘We would not expect a hostile 
attitude from the “Argus,”’ he says, ‘an’ 
we would expect to pay fifty dollars a 
month fer a year an’ you could give us 
any space that was convenient. Naturally 
enough we wouldn’t want to do this with 
a hostile, agitatin’ paper,’ he says. ‘You 
would understand that,’ he says. ‘We’d 
rely on a verbal agreement. Fifty dollars 
a month.’ 

“At that old man Knowles let out a 
kind of a sigh, an’ he leaned back in his 
chair till it creaked an’ he began to rub 
the arms of it. 

“Finally, he says, beginnin’ in a kind 
of a whisper: ‘Mr. Otis,’ he says, ‘I ain’t 
a young man, an’ I’ve been editor of this 
paper fer a good many years. I never had 
no such advertisin’ contract as that before. 
It would almost double the income of the 
“Argus,”’ he says. ‘Yes, Jim,’ he says, 
lookin’ at me, ‘that’s what it would do, 
sure, he says. ‘But,’ he says, standin’ up 
an’ puttin’ his hands behind him, ‘there 
ain’t been a word I’ve ever written fer the 
“Argus” that didn’t come from my heart. 
If anybody seen it there they might not 
believe it, but, by Jingo! they knew T be- 
lieved it. They knew I wouldn’t drive 
up to their door an’ lie to ’em in 
the face, an’ they knew I wouldn’t do 
it in the “Argus.” The paper ain’t made 
any money,’ he says. ‘Neither have I. 
My wife’s had to get along sometimes 
without a dress to go to the strawberry 
festivals or the like of that,’ he says. 
‘She didn’t mind, TI guess, he says, 
thoughtful an’ puttin’ his hands in his 
pockets. ‘Anyhow,’ he says, ‘I’ve run this 
paper, an’ if TI did it fer money I ain’t 
got any. T ain’t got much of anythin’ 
except the influence the “Argus” has. 1 
ain’t even got any children now, except 
the “Argus.” Tt ain’t much. It ain’t 
large. But it’s a virtuous daughter, Mr. 
Otis, an’ I ain’t goin’ to sell her. TI love 
this paper.’ 

“An’ with that he brought his finger 
down as if he had a charge of powder an’ 
shot loaded in it. ‘Mr. Otis,’ he says, ‘T 
know you. You are one of these aecelera- 
tors—one of these public opinion agents. 
You smile. But 
‘There ain’t any smile 
‘Yowre bought by 
somebody. I ain’t bought by nobody,’ he 
An’ T seen right 
then that old Ed weren’t short an’ bow- 
legged an’ bothered with bills. I seen he 
was the goods. 


“H® WAS ai slick-talkin’ feller. His 


You're somebodv’s dog. 
it’s a fake,’ he says 
in your soul,’ he says. 


Says, shakin’ his finger. 


* “So. he says. ‘there’s some distinctions,’ 
he says, ‘even in a democracy.’ he says. 
‘Mr. Otis. this is my sanctum. There ain’t 
a piece of mahogany or ten dollars’ worth 
of furniture init. But it’s my sanctum an’ 
you ain’t welcome in it,’ he says. 

The feller must have had a hide like 
an oak-tanned engine belt. He got kinder 


red an’ his smile kinder turned onto one 
side of his face, as if it hurt him, an’ 
he was trvin’ to cet rid of it. Perhaps 
he was used to takin’ slaps in spite of his 
fine clot in’ nice parted hair. It ain’t 
necessat fer a slave to go barefoot in 


these days. He stuck his hand into his 
pocket an’ pulled out a fountain-pen an’ 
twirled it in his fingers, an’ when he spoke 
it was just as soft as ever. 

““T’m sorry you take that attitude,’ he 
says. ‘Especially as you’re fond of the 
“Argus.” Maybe I can make you see the 
matter in a different light, Mr. Knowles. 
[ don’t want to do anythin’ that would 
cause you or Mr. Hands any hardship. 
But as you know you put up your stock 
in the “Argus” at the bank last April. 
You endorsed it over an’ gave a contract 
fer a forfeiture of your equity in case you 
failed to pay fer four hundred dollars of 
notes when they came due. An’ they’re 
due before noon to-morrow. In this State 
the forfeiture is good,’ he says. 

“Well, the boys at the bank will renew 
fer me,’ says old Ed. 

“The Otis feller grinned. ‘Yes, yes,’ he 
said. ‘The boys, as you call ’em, have been 
pretty nice to you, haven’t they? But you 
see the railroad has some influence, too, 
We do a lot of business with this little 
bank here, an’ I just bought yer notes an’ 
I’ve got the majority of your stock in my 
valise at the hotel. An’ I ain’t goin’ to 
renew the contract. I guess you've got 
the last of yer credit,’ he says. ‘Perhaps 
I’ll own the “Argus” to-morrow,’ says he, 
slow an’ smilin’. 

“T tell yer I never see such a look as 
come into old Ed’s face. The paper was 
the only thing he had in the world. He 
was rooted right into it. An’ what he 
heard turned him white as yer collar. 

““Well,’ says Paul R. Otis. ‘Can’t you 
see your way clear to a change in policy, 
Mr. Knowles? Of course, in that case we’d 
let the little debt go fer a while.’ 

“T seen the old man open an’ shut his 
hands. He kinder looked around the office 
as though he was seein’ it fer the last time, 
an’ he picked up a copy of the paper an’ 
looked at one side an’ turned it over an’ 
looked at the other. 

““No,’ he says. ‘You can buy the press 
an’ the name an’ the files,’ he says. ‘An’ 
you can kill the “Argus.” You can bury 
it. But you ean’t buy the “Argus.” Fer 
the “Argus” is me,’ he says, an’ put his 
head in his hands. 

““Ts that the way you feel, Mr. Hands? 
says the other feller, turnin’ to me. 

““No, it ain’t,’ IT savs. ‘My feelin’ is 
different. His is mental. But my feelin’ 
is all in my body,’ I says. ‘I’m itchin’, ] 
says, ‘I’m itchin’ to wipe the floor with 
you.’ 

“T think I frightened the feller. He got 
up, an’ just as he took a step, the door 
from the outer office opened an’ in come a 
flash of blue ribbons an’ pink hat. It was 
Mazie Marcon as sure as you’re a foot 
high! 

“Well,” she says, smoothin’ her yellow 
hair with one hand, ‘I’m a lady,’ she says, 
‘but you can tie a can to me if I ever saw 


anythin’ to beat this,’ she says. ‘It’s funny | 


what you can see when you ain’t got a 
gun,’ she says, ‘even in a little burg like 
this,’ she says. ‘You’re Mr. Knowles, the 
editor an’ dramatic critic?’ she says. 


ld toe old man looked up and nodded. 

“Well, say,’ she says. ‘When I 
come in an’ heard voices an’ sat down 
outside I was loaded with some emotional 
actin’, I had a speech,’ she says, ‘with 
class to it. You roasted our show. I ain’t 
fussin’ about that. We like that talk 
about our not bein’ a high-brow show. It 
draws the crowd. We've sold out the whole 
house to-night on what you wrote,’ she 
says. ‘It’s somethin’ more personal,’ she 
says, ‘an’ I want you to know I don’t care 
whether I sing like a peacock or dance like 
a hen on hot tar. Them things is nothin’ 
to me. I’ve been married twice an’ I’ve 
heard ’em before, especially from the last 
one. But there’s one thing,’ she says, ‘that 
troubles me,’ she says, ‘an’ it ain’t the pea- 
cock business. No,’ she says, ‘I come in 
fer an explanation. You called me some- 
thin’ that don’t sound good to me. _ It 
sounds like an insult an’ I don’t stand fer 
insults from no dramatie critic.’ 

“What was it?’ says old Ed, looking 
like a man who has been shot full of 
trouble from first one barrel an’ then the 
other. ‘What was it?’ he says. 

“ “De Gustibus,’ says Mazie, flushin’ red. 
‘The orchestra leader’s an Eyetalian, but 
even he, who has got an awful long string 
of them abusives, couldn’t answer fer this 
Gustibus,’ she says. 

“T saw old Ed reach fer a book as if he 
was goin’ to show her, but she stopped him. 

“Some other time, old man,’ she says. 
‘I'll take yer word fer it. An’ from what 
I could hear sittin’ outside, you’ve got a 
swell lot of trouble already,’ she says. ‘I 
heard this gent here, I heard what he said,’ 
she says, giving Otis a look an’ turnin’ up 
her nose, full of contempt—TI heard him 
blackmailin’ you,’ she says. An’ then she 








Will Spoil 
Ordinary 
Soda Crackers 


O matter how good the ingredients or 
how careful the baking, once expose 
soda crackers to the slightest dampness of 
air and they lose their taste and much of 
their food value. 


That’s why bulk crackers kept in bar- 
rels, boxes and cans get tasteless and 
tough and hard toswallow. They absorb 
moisture, and they also gather dust, germs 
and store odors. What a pity that this 
most nutritious of flour foods is so con- 
taminated! 


But there is a soda cracker too good, 
too perfect to be thus treated! After 
baking, Uneeda Biscuit are immediately 
placed in dust tight, moisture proof set 
ages which preserve their crispness, flavor 
and nourishment. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


(Never sold 
in bulk) 

















With the 
return of cool 
days, there is a 
craving for smoked 
meats that is best 
satisfied by 


Swift’s Premium 
Sliced Bacon 


The slicing is done by machinery. There are no thick 
slices hard to crisp ; no thin ragged pieces to throw away ; 
none that are thick at one end and thin at the other. All 
are uniformly thin. Just thick enough to remove from 
the glass easily without tearing. 
Swift’s method of Premium Curing makes bacon that is 
delicate, mild and sweet. U.S. Government Inspected and Passed. 


Swift’s Premium Calendar for rg11 will be advertised in the December magazines 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 
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We have 
awake ! 


wide 


to be 


Dare not offer freaks or 
old-fogy styles. 

For our chief business is 
making and selling men’s 
and boys’ clothes, direct to 
New Yorkers 
stores. 


in our own 


The clothes of wide-awake 
gentlemen. 

At moderate prices. 

The clothes we wholesale 
to a few leading dealers are 
cut exactly as those for New 
York. 

If you can’t 
easily—write us. 


see them 


Rogers Peet & Company 
New York City 





258 Broadway 
at Warren St. 


842 Broadway 
at 13th St. 


1302 Broadway 
at 34th St. 











Don’t Throw Away 
Your Razor Blades 


At last a perfect stropper has been in- 
vented—so simple you will wonder why 
you didn’t think of it. It’s a beautiful 
nickeled box, two horsehide rollers, a 
blade holder and a crank—that’s all—but it 
strops two edges at once then automatically 
reverses and strops the other side. The 


[Winple 


Safety Razor Stropper 


is complete in itself. It requires no other 
strop—needs no hook—just hold in hand 
and turn. Strops 12 blades perfectly in 
6 minutes. It is guaranteed for 10 years 
and is sold on 30 days’ trial. It costs 
$3.50 and pays for itself every year for it 


Stops All Blade Expense 


and makes old blades better than new. 


Ask your dealer to show you a ““Twinplex.”’ You'll 
buy it to save your face and your money. If your 
dealer isn’t supplied, send us his name and we will | 
send him one for you to try. If you don’t like it 











you don’t have to keep it 
The Twinplex Stropper is fully illus 
trate i described in a little book 
“The est Little Thing You Ever 


Saw.”’ Send for free copy today 





TWINPLEX MFG. CO., 306 Frisco Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. | 
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turned again to Otis, an’ says: ‘Do you | 
think you can get away with it?’ says she. | 

“Otis puts his thumbs in his vest pockets | 
an’ whistled. ‘Well,’ he says, ‘I can’t un- 
derstand how you can take that view of it,’ 
he says. ‘My dear madam,’ he says, ‘do 
you want to advance the four hundred dol- 
lars?’ he says. 

“*Do you think I’d be workin’ on this 
cireuit if I had four hundred dollars?’ she 
says. ‘Oh, no,’ she says. ‘Not this par- 
ticular Mazie Marcon. But,’ she says, 
lookin’ toward old Knowles, ‘seein’ you say 
there ain’t no harm in this “Gustibus,” let 
bygones be bygones,’ she says. ‘I like you, 
Mr. Knowles,’ she says. ‘I think you’re on 
the level, an’ anybody that’s on the level 
these days has got me pushin’ a button 
on their time-clock. So enter Mazie Mar- 
con playin’ title part in the “Power of the 
Press.” Villain thwarted by harmless 
hands of womankind. There’s the scenario.’ 

“<*The what?’ I says. 

“ ‘Scenario—plot,’ says she. 
me,’ she says, pointin’ to me. ‘I’m late 
now. My act goes on at eight-thirty. | 
You an’ I are goin’ to pull off a sketch. 
We’re goin’ to show this feller Otis that 
this squeeze-out business won’t go in a 
good old U. 8S. town.’ 

““What you goin’ to do? J 
gettin’ up. 

“*Ask no questions an’ follow the old 
breeze,’ she says in a queenly fashion, an’ 
rustled out the door with her blue ribbons 
flyin’. She said somethin’ to the man at 
the door of the Opera House an’ he pushed 
me in, an’ says: ‘Sit down anywhere, old 
scout,’ like the way the fight promoters 
talk to the chief of police. 


‘Come with 





says, half | 


Bi hall was full, just as she said, 
an’ everybody was hot an’ fannin’ 
themselves with hats or programs. I seen 
Dave Pierson an’ his wife in the front | 
row, fer he is the kind that always-comes | 
an hour beforehand with a newspaper an’ 
a package of chewin’-gum, so’s he can get 
the best seat an’ read an’ chew an’ watch 
the hall fill up. There was a feller on the 
stage jugglin’ with Indian clubs all covered | 
with tinsel, while the musicians were keep- 
in’ time with him playin’ the ‘Anvil 
Chorus.’ An’ then finally the feller on the 
stage runs off light an’ easy an’ graceful 
on his toes, an’ when they clapped, he come 
out again an’ bowed this way an’ that. 
just as if he really cared, an’ maybe he 
did. An’ then they turned the lights out 
an’ threw a calcium circle on the curtain 
the way they do when it’s goin’ ter be a 
woman in a swell dress. 

“I kinder knew it would be Mazie, an’ 
it was. She didn’t look half so tired, an’ 
she looked a heap younger. She had ona 
costume about the shade of them Baltimore 
orioles you see in summer—a kind of an | 
orange an’ black—an’ a diamond. necklace, | 
which explained the calcium light, I guess. | 
It made ’em look real. She certainly looked 
fine. An’ she sang a song about a picture 
on the mantelpiece or over the parlor stove | 

| 
| 





or somethin’. That was sad, an’ dragged, 
you understand. An’ then back she come 
walkin’ on springs an’ bouncin’ around an’ 
snappin’ her fingers an’ singin’ a song 
with lots of ginger, called ‘Aviating Anna,’ 
about a black girl who wanted to fly, till 
you was movin’ yer feet in time to it an’ 
every hair on yer head was a jew’s-harp. 
Maybe she was better than usual. Maybe 
her heart was light, so to speak. Anyhow 
she got the factory boys. They seemed to 
eatch her feelin’ an’ they just hollered 
fer more. 


x SHE come out smilin’ the same as 
LX ever, an’ she put up her hand fer 
quiet an’ her face changed, an’ you could | 
see she weren’t an actress any more, but 
just a woman. An’ she began to tell ’em 
the story of old Ed Knowles, an’ I hung 
over the back of the chair in front of me | 
just listenin’ an’ listenin’. 

“She told it good—how the old man had 
always been workin’ to make the paper go 
an’ writin’ what he believed was true, an’ | 
sittin’ up late maybe to turn out somethin’ | 
the best he could do, an’ how he was on the | 
level. TI couldn’t see how she knew so 
much about old Ed. An’ she couldn’t. It 
was just that she knew things like my 
Annie does. An’ she told ’em of how she’d 
gone to the ‘Argus’ office. An’ she told 
right out about this feller from the rail- 
road an’ how he weren’t satisfied with cor- 
ruptin’ politics, but wanted to make public | 
opinion rotten, too. An’ she told 
how he threatened to take the paper fer a 
debt of four hundred dollars, an’ how it 
would leave the old man without anythin’ 
to do, an’ she said the paper was his baby. 
an’ he’d always brought it up an’ nursed 





| it an’ sweated fer it an’ got wrinkled fer it. 


“She certainly handed it out An’ she 
didn’t seem to be much educated either. 
| It was a surprise to me. I guess it don’t 
take education At first, of course, every 
body thought it was goin’ to end in a joke 
—somethin’ funny But by an’ by when 
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she had forward an’ was _ talkin’ 
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A LIVING FROM POULTRY 


$1,500.00 from 60 hens in ten months on a city lot forty ft. square 


To the average poultryman that would seem impossible, and when we tell you that we have actually 
done a $1,500 poultry business with 60 hens on a corner in the city garden, 40 feet wide by 40 feet 


long, we are simply stating facts. 


It would not be possible to get such returns by any one of the systems 
of poultry keeping recommended and practiced by the American people, still it can , 


accomplished by 


The Philo System 
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Photograph Showing a Portion of the Philo National Poultry Institute Poultry Plant Where 


There Are Now Over 5,000 Pedigree White Orpingtons on Less Than a Half Acre of Land 


The Philo System is Unlike All Other Ways of 
Keeping Poultry 

and in many respects just the reverse accomplishing 

things in poultry work that have always been consid- 

eredeimpossible, and getting unheard-of results that are 

hard to believe without seeing. 


The Now Jysiewe Covers All Branches of the 


ork N y for 


from selecting the breeders to marketing the product. 
It tells how to get eggs that will hatch, how to hatch 
nearly every egg and how to raise nearly all the chicks 
hatched. It gives complete plans in detail how to make 
everything necessary to run the business and at less 
than half the cost required to handle the poultry busi- 
ness in any other manner. 


Two-Pound Broilers in Eight Weeks 
are raised in a space of less than a square foot to the 
broiler, and the broilers are of the very best quality, 
bringing, here, 5 cents a pound above the highest 
market price. 





Our Six-months-old Pullets Are Laying at the 
Rate of 24 Eggs Each per Month 

in a space of two square feet for each bird. No green 

cut bone of any description is fed, and the food used is 

inexpensive as compared with food others are using. 





Our new book, THE PHILO SYSTEM OF POULTRY 
KEEPING, gives full particulars regarding these wonder- 
ful discoveries, with simple, easy-to-understand direc- 
tions that are right to the point, and 15 pages of illustra- 
tions showingal! branches of the work from start to finish. 


Don’t Let the Chicks Die in the Shell 
One of the secrets of success is to save all the chickens 
that are fully developed at hatching time, whether they 
can crack the shell or not. It is a simple trick and be- 
lieved to be thesecretof the ancient Egyptiansand Chinese 
which enabled them to sell the chicks at 10 cents a dozen. 


Chicken Feed At 15 Cents a Bushel 
Our book tells how to make the best green food with 
but little trouble and have a good supply any day in the 
year, winter orsummer. It is just as impossible to get 
a large egg yield without green food as it is to keepa 
cow without hay or fodder. 


Our New Brooder Saves Two Cents on Each 
Chicken 

No lamps required. No danger of chilling, over-heat- 
ing or burning up the chickens as with brooders using 
lamps or any kind of fire. They also keep all the lice off 
the chickens automatically or kill any that may be on 
them when placed in the brooder. Our book gives full 
plans and the right to make and use them. One can 
easily be made in an hour at a cost of 25 to 50 cents, 








SPECIAL OFFER 


Send $1.00 for one year’s subscription to the Poultry Review, 
a monthly magazine devoted to progressive methods of poultry 
keeping, and we will include, without charge, a copy of the latest 
revised edition of the Philo System Book. 








E. R. PHILO, PUBLISHER, 2585 Lake Street, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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POWER! 








Running Spraying Outfit 
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plete in itself. 
‘extras’ to buy! 


— — -———- business. 
Running Fanning Mill 
Nt DATS 


volumes of water. 


Running Pressure System 





gasoline engine. 


Water Supply and Fire Protection! 
Fits Any Pump or Pressure System 


Pumps 800 to 1,000 gallons per hour. 
any standard Water Supply System. 
Throws water as high as a house. 


The sale of Farm Pump Engines is phenomenal 


* se 
ar spread demand. 
A D ] q] Write for 
ealers ; tion without 


Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co. 
10 Carlton St., Madison, Wis. 


Inside of 15 minutes 


Proposi 


Let the Fuller & Johnson 


Farm Pump Engine 
PROVE its POWER! 


We make extraordinary claims for this novel little 
We can’t say less and do justice 
Let the engine itself PROVE ITS 
It is guaranteed by Fuller & Johnson, 
the foremost builders of gasoline engines in America, 
whose larger engines have won international fame. 
It is ‘‘up to the engine’’ 
Our dealers are authorized to refund the 
purchase price if it fails—but it won’t! 


A Complete, Portable Power Plant 
That Anybody Can Run 


It’s an air-cooled engine, absolutely com- 
Nothing to build and no 
No 
pump jacks, anchor posts, tanks or towers! 
No special platform! 
after you uncrate it the engine is ready for 
So simple that anybody, with- 
out previous experience with engines, can 
run it as well as an expert. 





to make good. 
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belts, shafts, arms, 






Pat. June 1 
; Others app. for 
_ Works in any well. Operates 
_Affords constant Fire Protection! 
Fills storage reservoirs with large 


Irrigates gardens, waters lawns, washes buggies, auto- 
mobiles, windows, etc. 


Runs Light Machines such as feed grinders, fanning mills, cream 


separators, washers, polishing wheels, jig 


saws, grindstones—anything ordinarily run by hand power or foot-power 


Fastest Selling Small Engine in America! 


All engine records 


broken! Capacity of factory repeatedly increased to keep up with the wide 


. Farm Pump Engine Catalog tells the whole story. Send 
the Coupon! If interested in High-Power Engines, ask for special Catalog 
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FREE ENGINE BOOKS 


FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO. 
10 Carlton St., Madison, Wis. 
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Pumping & running washer & cream separator 


Running Ditch Pump 
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Banish Gas Mantle Troubles 


For Two Years 


This rein- 
forcing 
makes it 
strong 





@ No bunch 
here to 
shut off 
light 


The Reinforced Construction of 
BLOCK INNERLIN Gas Mantles 
makes them so strong that they 


easily withstand the jars and vibrations 
which break and crumble ordinary mantles. 


One Block Innerlin Gas Mantle will last, usually, 
600 nights, figuring 5 hours to the night—two years 
of insurance against gas manile troubles. 

Every Block Innerlin Gas Mantle—upright or in- 
verted — is made as two separate mantles. These two 
sections are then united in one reinforced mantle that 
will give more service than any six ordinary mantles. 

It takes twice as much time and material to make 
Block Innerlin Gas Mantles than the ordinary kind. 
Yet the price is but 25 cents at any good dealer’s. 
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MANTLES 


Get a Block Innerlin Gas Mantle without cost. Save 
the box covers from Block ‘‘Vy-tal-ty’’ Mantles—our 10 
and 15 cent unlined grades—the most superior quality of 
mantles made for the money. Present 12 Vy-tal-ty mantle 
box covers to any dealer and get a 
Block Innerlin Gas Mantle free. 

Block Vy-t.l-ty Gas Mantles are made 
of the same strong material as In- 
nerlin Mantles—the difference being 
they are not lined, 

Inverted “‘Vy-tal-ty”’ Mantles, like in- 
verted Innerlin Mantles, have our 
patented cross cut seam which does 
away completely with “ bunching” 
at the lower end. This feature alone 
allows 10% more light in Block mantles 
than ordinary kinds. 

Block Vy-tal-ty Gas lights, selling 
complete for $1, is the greatest light- 
ing value ever offered. Block lights 
and mantles are for sale by all dealers. 

The name “Block” on the box and 
mantle is your protection in buying 
gas lights. 


BLOCK LIGHT COMPANY 
105 Wick Ave. (12) YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 











GRAVIES 


test the ability of a cook. 
To get the best results 
use 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Soups, Fish, Steaks, all 
Roasts, Chops, Game, 
Gravies, Stews and 
Hashes, Chafing Dish 
Cooking, Welsh Rare- 
bits, Salad Dressings and 
many other are 
rendered far more appe- 
tizing by its use. 


dishes 


It adds zest to every meal. 


Refuse Substitutes. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York. 
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strong an’ hard an’ worked up, you could 
see the wet places in the corner of her eyes, 
an’ in the calcium light they was just like 
them glass diamonds—only real. So every- 
body was still like the woods is at night. 
They listened to beat the band. 

‘*Well,’ she says finally, with a kinder 
laugh, ‘you wonder what I’m talkin’ fer. 
T’ll tell yer,’ says she. ‘I’m bettin’ on you,’ 
she says—‘you who sit out there—every 
one of you. I’m bettin’ that men an’ 
women’ll do the right thing. The ticket 
man counted you when you came in. 
There’s four hundred an’ seventy-five of 
yer. An’ I want four hundred an’ seventy- 
five new subscriptions to the “Argus,” ’ 
she says. 

“She waited a minute, and then she walks 
to the front of the stage an’ pointed to a 
boy, an’ smiled enough to take the chill off 
Joe Bent, who’s the meanest man in the fac- 
tory. ‘Do you want to help me?’ she says. 

““Sure,’ says the boy, an’ everybody 
seemed kinder glad to stamp an’ whistle. 


A’ THE N she picked out Dave Pierson, 
an’ then an old man whose name I 
ferget, but he lives out on the road to 
Turner’s Corner. 

“ ‘Boys,’ she says to ’em, ‘the people here 
is goin’ to write their names an’ address on 
a piece of paper an’ hand ’em in with the 
money. Nothin’ but cash goes to-night. 
Them that ain’t got it can borrow. An’ 
now, boys, do yer see this rose I’ve got 
here? The one that brings in the biggest 
list gets that rose. Go to it!’ she says. 

“Well, the funny part of it was that 
that rose was made of tissue paper. You 
could have bought ten of ’em fer a quarter, 
an’ yet Dave Pierson an’ the boy an’ the 
old man was all sweatin’ when they got 


through an’ outer breath an’ red an’ anx- 
ious an’ tryin’ to separate money from 
paper an’ lookin’ sheepish. The rose 


weren’t worth anythin’. 
show, don’t it? 

“An’ finally they 
Mazie told ’em 


It only goes to 


were through, an’ 
Dave had won, an’ she 
leaned down an’ pinned the rose on him 
an’ put her arms around his neck an’ 
made everybody laugh except Dave’s wife, 
who was mad. An’ Mazie asked the peo- 
ple if Dave was to be trusted to give the 
money to old Ed, an’ they laughed some 
more, an’ so she gave the cash an’ the 
pieces of paper to Dave. Everybody just 
let loose, laughin’ an’ happy an’ noisy like 
people get once in a long while. 

“An’ then she come forward again, an’ 
she couldn’t seem to speak so loud or 
steady. She just said: ‘I’m much obliged. 
This is the best sketch I ever put on,’ she 
says. ‘You see I was right,’ she says, 
‘about people,’ she says. ‘“They’re the 
goods!’ says she. ‘I like you all,’ she 
says, an’ them words gagged her. So she 
ran out. An’ the man had thrown the 
cirele of light on again. Great guns! 
Didn’t it look empty! 

“Well, sir, Dave come over to the ‘Argus’ 
office with the money. An’ there was four 
hundred and seven names an’ addresses an’ 
four hundred an’ eighteen dollars! 


“Ww. COUNTED it out on the old 
table, an’ had to begin all over 
again two or three times, fer Dave was 
always tryin’ to tell old man Knowles how 
it happened an’ old Ed was asking ques- 
tions, an’ starin’ like he couldn’t believe 
much of it, an’ then Dave would tell it all 
over again an’ tell about how he won the 
rose and lie very strong about how pretty 
this Mazie Marcon was. When he’d told 
it enough to us, he run out to tell it an’ 


show his paper rose at the barber shop, 
where they was just closin’ up. 
“An’ after a while he come back. ‘Well,’ 


he says, with a kind of a sigh, 
gone. She’s left town.’ 

“That seemed to wake up old Ed. ‘Gone!’ 
he says. ‘Ain’t I goin’ to see her?’ 

‘No,’ says Dave, ‘I guess not. They’re 
goin’ clear through to New York, I hear.’ 

“Old Ed studied fer a while. ‘My God!’ 
he says. ‘If she died, what a chance I’d 
have fer an obituary!’ he says. 

“But he didn’t say any more fer a long 
time, an’ when he spoke again Dave had 
looked at his watch an’ gone out. 
old man put his hand on mine, 
table, an’ he says: 
instead of the 
be the “Argus” 
the press, eh? 

‘It will not,’ says I. ‘It will be “Gus 
tibus.” ’ 

“The old man laughed, but he didn’t say 
anythin’. \fter a while he got up an’ 
looked at the engravin’ of Lincoln an’ 
straightened it on the wall, an’ blew the 
dust off some old books an’ walked around 
the room, lookin’ at everythin’ as if he’d 
been away fer ten years an’ just got back 
An’ finally he sat down at the table an’ 
| gave a sigh the way a kid does when 
put to bed, an’ he 
| with his head on his arms 

I left him 
!old brass lamp—in the wether _ 
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Adler’s Collegian Clothes 


always maintain the high standard which has made these garments so sought 
after by good dressers everywhere. The merit of the materials used, the ex- 
ceptional fitting qualities and the artistic lines upon which they are cut, give 
them a class which no maker has ever successfully imitated. Men who are 
admirers of perfect apparel are the staunchest patrons of Adler's Collegian 
Clothes. Foremost dealers in all sections of America are showing our over- 
coats, suits and raincoats at $15.00 to $40.00. Our style book will thoroughly 
post you. Mailed upon application. 


David Adler & Sons Clothing Co. 


Nobby Clothes Makers 
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* Porosknit® 
has this 
lakel. 
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Unusual Underwear — and over a million people have found it out. 
Illustrated *"Porosknit" Booklet sent on request. 
CHALMERS KNITTING CO., 3 Washington Street, Amsterdam, N. Y. 








x, Use the ¢ Imp proved Never Fail Stropper 
Neh you tates or tie ao For 15 Days FREE ss 


smv¢ hen » easier eaves ‘with: the 


Self-Adjusting [MPROVED NEVER FAIL STROPPER lt 


Enjoy shaves of this kind for 15 days at our expense Send 
no money. Just mail the coupon. If the stropper 
proves itself worth $3.00 to you, send the 



















Ends money. If not simply return the THE 
stropper. 
All Razor 4 NEVER 
Expense Forever t FAIL CO. 
The Improved Never Fail te 


614 Colton Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


both safety and old 





Please send pre- 


guaranteed for lif paid, one improved Never Fail Stropper 








and purchase of safety ah for me to try At the end of 15 days I 
sag tg Mery — ‘ gree to send you $3 or return stropper 
Try i ir 1 
1 coupon today 
THE NEVER FAIL COMPANY 
614 Colton Building Toledo, Ohio 
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This Book Will 
Show You 
How to 
Get More 
Business 


And Cut the Cost of the Business You Already Have 


if you will give us the information we ask. 
You Can Have a Copy Free “*Short Cas and Money-Making Methods’’ is 
a complete work, compiled from actual methods hammered out through years of expe- 
rience by 512 managers and officials in 239 distinct lines of business. The purpose of 
this 128-page book is to teach the simplest and best ways of handling lists of names. 


It tells how to compilea live mailing list. It shows how to keep that 
Its Contents list up-to-date every day. It shows how to follow upa list. It tells 
how to minimize the expense of the routine and detail work of maintaining lists of 
names in the advertising, auditing, shipping, payroll and general departments of every 
business. It gives the latest and best solution of the whole list problem. 


How You Can Get this Book Free ‘Short, Cuts and Money-Making 


Methods” is an expensive book, 
cloth bound, gold-lettered and handsomely printed and illustrated. We cannot distribute it 
indiscriminately. We therefore ask you to give us the following information on your 
regular business letterhead: Name of firm—business—your name and position—how 
many names you have on your mailing list—how often you 
address this list—how many statements you send out and how 

many names you have on your payroll. 


If you do not care to give us the above in- 
formation, you can have this book for $1.50 


Manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, dealers, bankers, 
officials of insurance companies, public service corporations, 
Government Departments, secretaries of associations, audit- 
tors, paymasters, heads of shipping departments, officials and 
executives of every business—in fact, everybody interested in 
and using lists of names, should have a copy of this book. 

To the man whe uses or can use a list of names, 

this book will prove invaluable, because, in addi- 

tion to other information, it describes the mani- 
fold and profitable uses of the 


Alddressogfaph 


c PRINTS FROM TYPE - 


a machine that makes an office boy or girl the equal of 
twenty clerks in the handling of routine and detail work 
in each arid every department of every business. 


Write today for your copy 


Addressograph Company, 906 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Peace and Plenty 


An Advertisement by Elbert Hubbard 





OVERTY destroys a man’s courage and weakens his 
natural inclination to look you in the eye and tell the 
truth. Money is the counter in this game of life. And 
while we do not love Money for its own sake, we realize 
that it is only money that can ward off want, woe, 
_j| wretchedness—perhaps starvation—when earning power 
is gone. And earning power, for all of us will surely go 
some time—this we know.-% Money stands between you and the fear of want. 
When you insure your life you insure your peace of mind. Also, you insure 
the peace of mind of those who depend upon you. It is not want that eats 
out our hearts, and renders our work nil: it is the fear of want—worry, ap- 
prehension, uncertainty, doubt..# Life-insurance means assurance. | believe 
that nothing will increase a man’s earning power so much as the feeling that he 
is an insurable proposition, and has made all snug against stormy weather, and 
even mortal shipwreck itself. Y et money in a lump sum in the hands of those not 
versed in finance is a burden, and sometimes a menace. It lays them open to the 
machinations of the tricky and dishonest, also—the well meaning men of the 
Colonel Sellers class who know just how to double it in a month..* Realizing 
these things, and to meet a great human need, the Equitable is now issuing a 
policy, which instead of being paid in a lump sum, gives a fixed monthly pay- 
ment as long as the beneficiary shall live, payable for twenty years in any event. 
It works either way. It will provide an income for your own future if you live. It 
will provide an income for your wife (or your son, daughter, mother, father, sis- 
ter or other dependent) if you die. And if you both live, it will protect you both. 






















“Strongest in the World”’ 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES—Paul Morton, President—120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Agencies Everywhere! None in your town? Then why not recommend to us some good man~ or 
woman—to fepresent us there Great opportunities to-day m Life nsurance work for the Equitable 





















THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 
120 Breadway, New York 







Withoul committ yself to any action, I would like to know what it would st to provi 













payable at my death to a person now. years of age ? 
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Conservation 
A Business Man’s Hint 


R. W. D. SIMMONS of St. Louis 
is president of one of the biggest 
businesses in the country—one 
that advertises extensively, and 
uses an army of salesmen. He was one of 
the speakers at the Conservation Congress 
at St. Paul last month. In his speech he 
said something that the promoters of any 
big movement should read: 

“I have a suggestion to make which | 
ask you to take to the Governors who ap- 
pointed you to attend this Congress; that 
is, that each one (I mean each Governor) 
summon to his Capitol, for consultation, 
Say six of the leading business men of the 
State—selecting those who in their own 
business have, by. successful use of modern 
advertising, demonstrated that they have 
learned from experience how to reach the 
individual—how to tell him something 
they want him to know. Knowing how 
to do that is just as much a matter of 
education and experience—in fact, educa- 
tion from experience—as are the methods 
of the forester or of the politician who ‘is 
a ‘past master’ at the game. ; 

“Give the people of your State the 
benefit of this experience. It can be had 
for the asking. The business men can be 
depended on to help whenever called upon. 
They will be particularly ready in this 
matter which, in proportion as it is suc- 
cessful, will make for good trade and 
stable business conditions. 

“Ask such a group of successful ad- 
vertisers to formulate a scheme of reach- 
ing the public generally with the kind of 
information they want, and should have 
about conservation. Enlist the coopera- 
tion of the army of commercial travelers 
within the State—there are no more loyal 
American citizens anywhere—none who ean 
do more in such a campaign—none who 
will more gladly lend a hand when once 
they are advised along proper lines, and 
know how great a factor the conservation 
of our natural resources can be in the 
upbuilding of business everywhere, and 
through it the general prosperity of our 
people. 

“Ask this business council to formulate 
ways of making known not only the facts 
about the forests and water supply, and 
the importance of these facts to every in- 
dividual man, woman and child in the 
nation, but why we in the United States 
average 13% bushels of wheat per acre, 
instead of 23% bushels, as they do in 
Germany, and 30 9-10 bushels in the Uni- 
ted Kingdom of Great Britain; how this is 
making homestead lands scarce, and prices 
high, because we only get half the amount 
of crops we should get from the land we 
have under cultivation, and consequently 
the supply is getting less every year in 
proportion to the demand. When we find 
our production less to the acre each suc- 
ceeding year and more mouths to feed, it 
is time everybody knew why. 

“Write up a short story of what recla 
mation has done and can do in relieving 
the situation by opening up to us millions 
of acres of land which can and will add 
greatly to our food and meat supply; tell 
them what has already been accomplished, 
for instanee, in Florida, and the progress 
that is still being made by reclamation 
work, to the great benefit of the people of 
| that State. 

“Point out to them the lessons which we 
should get from cases of individual effort 
along the lines of modern methods in farm- 
ing; how, for instance, Mr. Claude Hol- 
lingsworth—a farmer near Colfax, Wash 
ington—raised this year 45 bushels of 
wheat to the acre, averaging 62 pounds 
to the bushel; and of barley 72% bushels 
to the acre—when his neighbors, with the 
same conditions of soil, climate and rain- 
fall, averaged only half as much; or in 
South Carolina, where Mr. E. Mel. Wil- 
liamson, a planter, has by the proper ap- 
plication of fertilizers, modern methods, 
and little additional expense, increased 
his production of corn from 15 bushels per 
acre to an average of nearly 60 bushels; 
and of cotton from less than one-half a 
bale to an average of a bale per acre. 

“You, of course, recognize that this 
suggestion is based upon entire confidence 
in having the cooperation of the daily 
press—I have no doubt about that what- 
ever. The newspapers are not only most 
| potent factors in spreading enlightenment, 








but they can always be depended on to 
take enthusiastic hold of any movement 
that is honestly and disinterestedly for 
the general good. 

“This whole subject of conservation is 
fundamentally a business proposition—a 
question of managing the people’s business 
with the same care and foresight that we 
put into private business—a question of 
using the nation’s capital in a way that 
will produce a regular, steady and proper 
income year after year, and at the same 
time so safeguard the principal that the 
people of these United States may go on 
as a nation in business indefinitely.” 





New York’s New Liability Laws 
« 

bea YORK STATE has taken a for- 
A ward step in regulating the relations 
between employer and employee. On Sept. 
1 two new acts, radically altering the old 
laws as to liability for injury, went into 
effect. They are the result of the investi- 
gations made by the Wainwright Com- 
mission, appointed by the New York 
Legislature in 1909. 

Besides extending the liability of the 
employer, both under the Common Law 
doctrine and the statutes, one of the new 
acts shifts the burden of proof of con- 
tributory negligence from the workman to 
the employer. The new law makes the 
employer liable for the negligence of any 
one with authority to direct workmen. 
This, is an extension from the old _pro- 
vision that only the superintendent’s neg- 
ligence made the employer liable. 

A Compulsory Compensation Law is one 
of the two. It stipulates that in eight cer- 
tain dangerous employments the amount 
of compensation in case of death, when 
the workman leaves anybody wholly de- 
pendent, shall be 1,200 times the daily 
earnings of the worker. Total or partial 
incapacity for work shall be met by 
weekly payments of one-half his regular 
full-time wages, but in no case must the 
payment exceed ten dollars a week or be 
continued longer than eight vears. 

In a general way, the New York Legis- 
lature followed the provisions of the em- 
ployers’ liability laws of Germany and 
England—perhaps the most carefully con- 
structed of any. Now will come the test- 
ing of this new legislation in the courts. 
It is not possible to predict the date of 
that test—for the sake of both employers 
and workmen, it should come soon. 


‘*Getting Together’’ in Boston 


N THE September number of the Boston 

Chamber of Commerce magazine ap 
pears a little story of how the retail mer 
chants got together and what they gained 
by it. A year ago there existed only sus- 
picion of one another—retailers strove to 
keep rivals ignorant of what they were 
doing. ‘Now, when they meet, which they 
do frequently in committee rooms, at 
luncheons, and dinners, the usual query is: 
“What can we all do together to improve 
retail trade in Boston?” 

A retailers’ committee from the Mer- 
chants’ Association looked over the situa- 
tion a year ago, and decided that the first 
step was to get the merchants acquainted 
with one another. “‘So,” says the story, 
“they got up a couple of dinners, one in 
June, 1909, the second in October, 1909, 
and imported speakers like H. G. Selfridge, 
Robert W. Ogden, Hugh Chalmers, and 
Arthur Brisbane. Those merchants who 
have been for years spending a lot of 
their energy hiding their secrets from one 
another—watching, suspecting, knocking— 
came to the dinners in droves. They sat 
down together, ate and smoked and talked 
and shook hands, and went home to think 
it over. 

“Two months later a group of over one 
hundred of them met in the library of the 
Chamber of Commerce and formed the Re- 
tail Trade Board, a subordinate organiza 
tion within and under the authority of the 
Chamber of Commerce.” 

Since then a sizable list of things done 
stands to the credit of the Retail Trade 
Board of Boston. A campaign to save 
money on fire insurance was one unde1 
taking; another was to have the route of 
street parades changed by city ordinance 
in order to prevent the shutting off of peo- 
ple from the shops during the celebrations. 
Ol viously, the work can be extended. Pei 
fectly feasible for any city is this one idea 
worked out in the general * Advance New 
England” campaign that is now on. 
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ms HRISTIANITY is the greatest fact in history. The early Christians endured martyrdom rather than forsake Principle. 
= The picture shown herewith, from Ridpath’s History, depicts 87,000 people assembled in the Coliseum at Rome to witness 
shia the Christians given to the lions. In such a scene may be read the inevitable doom of the Empire that ruled the world. 
sti- The blood of the Martyrs is the seed from which Christian civilization sprang. If you would know the history of mankind— 
every sacrifice for principle, every struggle for liberty, every conflict and every achievement, from the dawn of civiliza- 
TK 


tion down to the present time—then embrace this splendid opportunity to place in your home the world-famed publication, 


: Ridpath’s History of the World 
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to | THE PUBLISHER’S FAILURE placed in our hands the entire unsold edition of this monumental work, which 
_ we must sell immediately. The sets are BRAND NEW, brought right down to date, beautifully bound in Half- 
- Morocco. Hundreds have already availed themselves of this remarkable opportunity to secure the greatest History 
en. Ne + 
ro- . of the World ever written. We have only a few sets remaining. We offer these sets to COLLIER’S READERS 
eg: 
| At LESS than even damaged sets were ever sold! 
one 1 
ser i We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the coupon, write name and address 
“ent plainly and mail now before you forget it. Dr. Ridpath’s family derive their income from his History, and to prmt our price 
on broadcast for the sake of more quickly selling these few sets would cause great injury to future sales. Send coupon to-day. 
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909. IDPATH takes you back to the dawn of history, long before the pyramids IDPATH’S enviable position as an historian is due to his wonderfully beau- 
idge. of Egypt were built; down through the romantic, troubled times of R tiful style, a style no other historian has ever equaled. He pictures the 
and Chaldea’s grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth great historical events as though they were happening before your eyes; 
who and luxury; of Grecian and Roman splendour; of Mohammedan culture and] he carries you with him to see the battles of cold; to meet kings and queens 
cae refinement; of French elegance and British power; of American patriotism] and warriors; to sit inthe Roman Senate; to march against Saladin and / 
pone: and religious freedom, to the dawn of yesterday. He covers every race, every |} his dark-skinned followers; to sail the southern seas with Drake; to Y, 
a nation, every time, and holds you spellbound by his wonderful eloquence. || circumnavigate the globe with Magellan;.to watch that thin line 4 
JRF Nothing more interesting, absorbing and inspiring was ever written by man.]|of Greek spearmen work havoc with the Persian hordes on the / mS) 
Iked IDPATH throws the mantle of personality cover the old heroes of history. [#214 of Marathon; to know Napoleon as you knowRoosevelt. Vi 7 COUPON 
saa R \lexander is there; patriot, warrior, statesman, diplomat, crowning the OLLIER’S READERS have shown wonderful apprecia- Vf / WESTERN 
. glory of Grecian history. Xerxes, from his mountain platform, sees ry hi 7 os tied r si — — this splen W/4 oy NEWSPAPER 
ve Themistocles with three hundred and fifty Greek ships smash his Persian flee did nistory to delighted readers living in every 
; the of over a the Pion sail, and help to mould the rang 6 in which this crmetse State in the Union, In the past 20 years over 200,000 V4 S ASSOCIA TOF 
» Re- is written. Rome perches Nero upon the greatest throne on earth, and so sets|| ets have been sold at more than double our Special Y YY, a bps 2 
niza up a poor madman’s name to stand for countless centuries as the synonym of|| Price, and every pur« haser is more than satisfied. @ Y 204 Deashern St. Chicagp 
f the savage cruelty; Napoleon fights Waterloo again under your very eyes, and reels More sets of Ridpath’s History have been sold J vy Y Please mail without cost to ff 
before the iron fact that at last the end of his gilded dream has come. Bismarck || than any other set of books in the English {4 me, 46-page booklet of sample 
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Columbia "32" Records The Columbia Grafonola 


os j ? - Rec ! sic Or 0th sides! different sie : : - : . 99 
Columbia Double-Disc Records! Music on 60th side lifferent is the one incomparable musical instrument’’—the one per 
selection on each side. And doth at only a few cents above the pri 


one! They may be played on any disc machine, no matter what make fect, complete, unique and most versatile entertainer. The 
. - . . ] lavliol 


and they give you double value for your money, plain as daylight. Columbia Grafonola “Regent’’ at $200, as illustrated above, is 


; 


a complete library or living-room -table for everyday use, com- 


New Grand Opera Recordings 


We have just issued italog of tl 
sung. Jesides Lina Cav .. 
Operas, and David Bispham, 
voice in America, arti 
successful during the 1910 season ie B 
Constantino, Mardones, Blanchart, Freeman, Bronskaja d Boninseg1 ear, rich owerful and absolutely natural. We have ready 

1 try 4 


bined with a complete: musical instrument of matchless. tonal 


qualities It is built of the finest genuine mahogany (and can 
(] other woods. to order). The instrument will 


+ 


any other disc records and its tone is full. 


—and the series includes 
chorus selections. Pric« é and I 
form range from $2.00 to $7.50 nd for the catalogs your copy is waiting for the name and address 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., Gen'l, Box 220, Tribune Building, New York 


mailing a large illustrated and descriptive catalog—and 
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